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RELIANCE AGENCY 
was the best thing | ever did!” 


“Remember 5 years ago, when we lived down on Oak Street, Mary .. . 
always just a step ahead of the sheriff? Little either of us dreamed then 
that things could be so different now! You were certainly a good sport but 
I was going down for the third time when I clipped that coupon to find out 
about Perfect Protection! Getting that Reliance Agency was the best thing 
I ever did!” 


Hundreds of men, once getting nowhere 
selling insurance, have found that Perfect 
Protec ton—otlematnd by Reliance—brings 
them 20% to 40% more business, a lower 
lapse ratio, increased renewals, and maxi- 


centage of repeat and new business. Every 
hundred Perfect Protection policyholders 
will be paid not less than thirty-five accident 
and health claims every year. Profitable 
agency connections are open to men who 


can qualify. Mail the coupon and get all 
the facts—they may easily mean the differ- 
ence between Success and Failure to you! 


mum commission from every sale. Sub- 
stantial payments to LIVING policyholders 
bring enthusiastic clients and a high per- 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more Life Insurance” 


LIANCE LIFE, 


Sees LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Dept. S-1, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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The Insurance Year Book 


The Fifty-Eighth Edition of This Complete Encyclopedia of Insurance Published 
in Three Large Volumes—The Life Insurance Volume Now Issued—Shows 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance in Force of Over $103,000,000,000—Js 
the Final Authority in All Things Pertaining to Insurance 


OR almost sixty years The Insur- 

ance Year Book has been recog- 

nized and used by the insurance 
profession as the standard and authori- 
tative reference book for their busi- 
ness. Initiated in 1873 with a volume 
comprising about 100 pages, this book 
has grown with the insurance business, 
and in 1930 is issued in three volumes 
containing almost 4500 pages, complete 
with essential statistical data pertain- 
ing to every branch of the insurance 
business, including life, fire, casualty, 
accident, health, marine, disability, 
surety, workmen’s compensation, au- 
tomobile, fidelity, liability, plate glass, 
burglary, property damage, aircraft, 
grain, steam boiler and the numerous 
other branches of insurance. Practi- 
cally every bit of information relative 
to company experience is included in 
the Year Book. It comprehensively and 
in detail takes the place of the numer- 
ous publications issued for the insur- 
ance field, and in each of the three vol- 
umes—life, fire and marine, and cas- 
ualty, surety and miscellaneous—gives 
in compact form data contained in 
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other publications issued for conven- 
ience earlier in the year. 

The Life Volume now ready for dis- 
tribution shows that in 1929, 353 old 
line legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies received in premiums $3,350,- 
367,354 and had a total income for the 
year of $4,336,738,270. These com- 
panies paid to policyholders or their 
beneficiaries in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends and surrender values 
$1,961,506,657, and their total disburse- 
ments reached the sum of $2,882,259,- 
755, showing as income saved for fu- 
ture protection of policyholders the 
enormous sum of $1,454,478,515. They 
wrote new business during the year 
aggregating $18,267,332,211, of which 
$12,957,511,853 was ordinary insur- 
ance, $3,738,174,236 was industrial, 
and $1,571,646,122 was group insur- 
ance. On Dec. 31 last the total ad- 
mitted assets of these 353 companies 
amounted to $17,482,308,607, while 
their surplus funds were $1,767,039,- 
952. The aggregate old line legal re- 
serve life insurance in force on Dec. 
31 last was shown to be $103,146,440,- 
473. 


The Year Book also shows that 366 
assessment life associations and frater- 
nal orders collected $227,178,809 in as- 
sessments and dues; paid $167,321,530 
to their policyholders and wrote $1,- 
146,979,907 of new life insurance dur- 
ing 1929. At the end of that year they 
had total assets amounting to $870,- 
630,169, with insurance in force total- 
ing $9,777,480,283. 

The Life Insurance Year Book, 
which is the great annual encyclopedia 
of the life insurance business, may be 
truly said to embrace within its pages 
the contents of 8 complete books. Each 
of these divisions gives complete infor- 
mation on an essential feature of the 
life insurance business, and when con- 
sidered separately it would be well 
worth the price obtained for the com- 
plete volume. 

BOOK I * * A Reporting Service— 
This section contains a complete re- 
port of every legal reserve life insur- 
ance company in the United States, as 
well as of the leading stipulated pre- 
mium and assessment associations and 
fraternal orders. In it there is given 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ASULIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





OU doubtless will recall the recent 

heat wave that baked the Middle 
West to a cinder and then rolled on 
over here to melt old New York right 
down to the asphalt. Well, dtiring the 
worst of it I was laboring down Broad- 
way, hat in one hand and handkerchief 
in the other, when suddenly I felt a 
gust of invigorating, heaven-sent cool 
air—almost cold. I stopped, of course, 
and stood there. I stood there until 
the cutting glances of the rear ad- 
miral on duty alongside the ticket booth 
reminded me that that air was meant 
for patrons only. 


* * * 


ELL anyway it was nearly four 

o’clock, and I had worked pretty 
hard that day. “I can work awhile 
tomorrow night,” I said to my con- 
science as I paid for a ticket and 
plunged into the interior of that de- 
lightful place and groped my way down 
the frigid aisle to a seat. Then, catch- 
ing the beginning of the picture, I im- 
mediately discovered that I had stum- 
bled upon something that might be 
made into copy—maybe even call for 


editorial indignation—for there before © 


me was the spinning of a cheap, im- 
possible yarn with suicide for insur- 
ance as its basic theme. The hero, a 
gigolo in all his unwholesome glory, 
bargains with a would-be suicide to 
postpone the tragedy for a year in 
order that he might marry her and 
insure her life for twenty thousand. 


* * * 


HEN, weakened by long hours 

under the burning sun, and feeling 
full of gratitude toward a world that 
makes its own weather, I decided to 
let the show go on. “Let her jump,” 
I said, “even though it breaks the 
company.” And I even gave up the 
tentative thought of picking directional 
flaws in the picture, insurance-wise. 
After all, I am no movie critic. 

* * * 


ATER, however, I thought it might 
be worth while to refer to my ex- 
perience in order to point out what a 
mighty agency for good the motion 
picture might become for life insur- 
ance. There is drama in insurance, 
plenty. And it is made to order for 
screen adaption. It seems to me that 
somewhere among the army of facile 
insurance writers there ought to be 
someone capable of producing a sce- 
nario with an insurance angle—mean- 
ing a right angle, naturally. One that 
would portray life insurance in its 
proper eminence. 


AVANA, of course, is the ideal 
place for making an extensive 
study of the casualty insurance situa- 
tion in Cuba and adjacent territory. I 
am forced to acknowledge, however, that 
to date I have not as much data as I 
feel to be necessary for a complete 
and exhaustive resume of the subject. 
And that in spite of the fact that I 
endeavored to lay the groundwork for 
my investigation soon after the “S. S. 
Havana,” an hour late, left its dock 
at the east end of Wall Street. 
* * * 

N board, headed for Mexico, where, 

I presume, he was going to study 
something or other, was an old friend 
of mine, a young and brilliant lawyer. 
Believing that the rare combination 
of Dartmouth undergraduate days—be- 
fore the passion for shorts—the Har- 
vard Law School and a few years of 
practise in the metropolis should make 
one at home on any subject. I asked 
him, when we were about thirteen miles 
out, what he thought of insurance con- 


ditions in Cuba. 
* * * 


66 HAT we need,” he replied, “is 
insurance right here on this 
ship that a highball should not be 90 
per cent water and 9 per cent ice.” 
* * * 
S it was evident to me that he had 
misunderstood my question, and, 
of course as a good lawyer, he would 
feel that he had to, I repeated it. 
* * * 
EFLECTING for a couple of min- 
utes he announced that, unwilling 
to break a sacred precedent, inviolate 
for centuries, he must have a retainer 
before expressing an opinion, so we 
rolled the dice again and he purchased 
a couple of retainers which, he assured 
me, seemed to be improving as the 
staunch ship ploughed farther South. 
I said that if he knew as much about 
insurance conditions in Cuba as he-did 
about retainers his views on the former 
subject would be considered the last 
word for ages to come. 
* * R 
O nothing drastic about insurance 
conditicns in Cuba the first four 
or five days you are there,. was his 
advice. He said it was necessary first 
to get the lay of the land. “You must 
imbibe the spirit of the country, as it 
were,” he said, “before you make a 
final check-up of insurance conditions.” 
And he repeated the advice a few days 
later as he sailed on for Mexico after 
a few hours of studying the legal situa- 
tion in Havana, and I am certain he 
was correct. 















E always have with us disputes 

over the nice point concerning the 
status of the insurance agent. “Should 
his pursuit be classed as a business or 
a profession?” is the question that is 
continually before the house. Perhaps 
the terminology has been a little too 
restrictive. The agent’s occupation may 
not be exactly the one thing or the 
other but possibly a business requiring 


the observance of professional stand- 


ards. 
* * * 


HE marketing of fire insurance 

policies assuredly comes under the 
heading of salesmanship and the agent 
who does not consider himself a sales- 
man and fails to make a study of sales 
methods is automatically out of the 
running. This does not alter the fact 
that insurance selling is decidedly a 
different breed of cats compared to 
any other sales proposition. There is 
such a strong personal element in in- 
surance selling that all the brilliant 
attributes of salesmanship in the world 
will not make a permanently success- 
ful agent unless the man in question 
has character. This quality of “char- 
acter.” for lack of a better word, is 
what we require in our doctor, our at- 
torney and our banker, but not, neces- 


sarily, in our automobile salesman. 
pa * * 


OR example, if I am ill, I place my- 

self in the hands of a physician 
and blindly follow his instructions, for 
I know little or nothing of medicine. 
If I am involved in a point of law, I 
bring suit or answer suit in words 
that my lawyer dictates to me because 
I could hardly hope to protect my 
rights if I relied on my own resources. 
I have one basis on which to judge 
the reliability of these men to whom I 
have ehtrusted my life and my prop- 
erty: and that is character. On the 
other hand, suppose I want to purchase 
a Buick car. I am concerned here 
chiefly with the product, not with the 
man who sells it. If I get my car 
straight from the factory, it is im- 
material, except for personal prefer- 
ence, whether the man who gets the 


commission is a saint or a sinner. 
ae ap 


NSURANCE, of course, is classified 

with the first two examples. The 
average layman knows little of insur- 
ance, and less of the individual com- 
panies which transact it. He never re- 
members when his premiums are due 
and is unsure about the extent of his 
coverage. He places all these problems 
in the hands of one man, his insurance 
agent, provided, of course, that the 
salesman is a man of character. 
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The Rate of Interest Earned 


HE rate of interest earned by 

100 of the older and larger 
American life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1929, was 
5.33 per cent. This is a rate 
higher than any attained since 
1925, although since 1921 the 
rate has hovered around 514 per 
cent, with 5.23 per cent in 1922 
the lowest, and 5.38 per cent in 
1923 and 1924 the highest. Prior 
to 1920 when the rate for the com- 
panies was 5.02 per cent, the 
rate was consistently below 5 per 
cent; the 20-year period opening 
with rate, in 1910, of 4.78 per 
cent. This was gradually in- 
creased to 4.94 per cent in 1917, 
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following which for two years 
there was a slight decrease. 
Many factors have contributed 
to the recent increase in the com- 
bined interest earning power of 
the companies. In the case of 
companies entered in New York 
State, the lately enacted law per- 
mitting them to invest their funds 
in preferred and guaranteed 
stocks has had a considerable 
bearing. The fact that these com- 
panies represent a major portion 
of the aggregate invested funds 
tends to raise the total ratio, for 
in the table it is noted that as be- 
tween 1928 and 1929, when the 
rate increased from 5.30 to 5.33, 
numerically a greater number of 
companies show a decrease in in- 
terest rates, while on the whole 
the interest rate in 1929 is .03 
per cent higher than in 1928. 
Seanning the table further we 
find that while the lowest rate of 
1928 was 4.75 per cent, the lowest 
rate in 1929 was 4.79 per cent; 
further in 1928 there was a com- 
pany having a rate in excess of 
7 per cent. There was no such 


' rate attained in 1929. 


In the table presented in THE 
SPECTATOR’S Statistics, the rate 
of interest earned is shown year 
by year for twenty years from 
1910 to 1929, inclusive, together 
with the average ratios for the 
four quinquennial periods and for 
the entire 20-year period. There 
is also given the rates for the four 
quinquennial years, and a grand 
total interest rate for the entire 
20 years. The table shows a con- 
sistently increasing trend in in- 
terest earnings. The first quin- 
quennial period from 1910 to 1914 
has an average ratio of 4.80 per 
cent, with the lowest earning at- 
tained in 1910 of 4.78 per cent. 
The rate for the second quinquen- 
nial period from 1915 to 1919 was 
4.87 per cent, the range being 
from 4.85 per cent in 1919 to 
4.94 per cent in 1917. The third 
period from 1920 to 1924 has an 
average rate of 5.27 per cent on 
a range from 5.02 per cent in 
1920 to 5.38 per cent in 1923 and 
1924. In the final period from 


5 


1925 to 1929 inclusive, the ratio 
was 5.33 per cent with the lowest 
attained in 1926 of 5.29 per cent 
and the highest in 1925 of 5.34 
per cent. The rate of interest 
earned for the entire 20-year pe- 
riod for the hundred companies 
was 5.17 per cent. 

In the tabulation presented, the 
gross rate of interest earned on 
mean invested funds is shown. 
The table has been constructed by 
taking the mean ledger assets of 
the company as a divisor to the 
interests and rents earned, as 
shown by the company’s reports 
to the state insurance depart- 
ments. 


An Important Platform 


HE executive committee of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, meeting at Chicago 
last week, chose, despite the in- 
tense heat, to concern itself with 
questions of extraordinary signi- 
ficance to the insurance world at 
large. In asking for the estab- 
lishment of a national company 
underwriting organization, the 
agents are stating their views on 
a subject which has by no means 
been neglected by company execu- 
tives, many of whom believe in 
greater uniformity as regards 
agency practices. 

The National Association, how- 
ever, has an interest in such a 
consolidated body peculiar to it- 
self. It will be recalled that on 
various occasions in the past, the 
Association has indicated a desire 
to arbitrate certain controversial 
matters with the companies, only 
to find that there existed no 
authoritative company organiza- 
tion to deal with them. Previously 
the Association has sought to con- 
fer with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, an organiza- 
tion that is definitely not de- 
signed for the consideration of 
such differences. 

The committee’s sentiments on 
public relations should be popu- 
larly received throughout com- 
pany and agency ranks. One 
instinctively thinks of what a 
speakers’ bureau, such as the 
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agents suggest, might have ac- 
complished in Missouri and Kan- 
sas. 

In a third point of general in- 
terest, the agents object to the 
alleged practices of stock com- 
panies providing reinsurance fa- 
cilities to mutual and reciprocal 
organizations. Their stand in this 
matter, of course, is readily jus- 
tified. Their competitive sales 
arguments are naturally knocked 
into a cocked hat if a mutual or 
reciprocal agent can point to 
stock company reinforcement of 
their contracts. 





Source of Accidents 


ERHAPS it might be unfair 

to paraphrase Mark Twain’s 
observation regarding the 
weather and say that everyone 
talks about the ever mounting to- 
tal of deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents, but no one ever does any- 
thing about it. Unfair because 
capable organizations are striv- 
ing earnestly to check this life 
waste, the preponderance of 
which affects children of grade 
school age. At the same time 
records of auto fatalities show 
that in spite of national safety 
campaigns, and all such kindred 
effort, the death rate from this 
cause steadily and alarmingly in- 
creases every year. 

Motorists are less to blame for 
these accidents than are the vic- 
tims—usually thoughtless chil- 
dren who needlessly expose them- 
selves to danger—and by the 
same token the children cannot 
be held responsible in the same 
degree as their parents. In the 
last analysis it is the father and 
mother of the child victim who 
must face and admit a contribu- 
tory guilt in this matter. Prop- 
erly disciplined and carefully 
trained children seldom are run 
down by automobiles. But just 
as true would be the statement 
that properly disciplined and 
carefully trained children are in 
the vast minority, especially in 
the big cities, where most of the 
fatalities occur. It is in this di- 
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rection that the life insurance 
companies, with their vast re- 
sources for publicity work, can do 
yeoman service. The condition 
calls for educational work—edu- 
cational effort directed at indiffer- 
ent parents of careless children. 
A determined and carefully exe- 
cuted campaign of such publicity, 
maintained over a sufficient pe- 
riod of time, will succeed in ar- 
resting, even if it does not de- 
crease, the lamentable loss of life 
now registered against the auto- 
mobile. 


work. 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. Its 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


To Honor President Bayes 

The various general agencies and 
agents of the Brooklyn National Life 
are about to launch a super-sales cam- 
paign of one day’s duration, in honor 
of the birthday of William R. Bayes, 
president of that company. 

*The campaign will be waged on July 
29, President Bayes’ birthday, and the 
accepted business received on that date 
will be dedicated to him as evidence of 
the friendship and good wishes the men 
on the “firing line” have for “The 
Judge,” as Mr. Bayes is known through- 
out the Brooklyn National Life organ- 
ization. 
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Life Company Assets 
Expanding 





Holdings of Canadian Com- 
panies Nearly One and 


Half Billion 


Mortgage Loans Increase 








Canadian Assets of U. S. Com- 
panies Now Far Over Quarter 
of a Billion 


No other class of investments by life 
insurance funds in Canada is so large 
as bonds and debentures and no other 
class has been so largely added to dur- 
ing the ten years 1913 to 1922. First 
mortgage loans and high grade bonds 
and debentures comprise the majority 
of the investments of the companies. 

The total assets of Canadian life 
companies and the Canadian assets of 
United States and British life com- 
panies as at Dec. 31, 1929, amounted 
to $1,815,217,895. Canadian life com- 
panies last year made another record 
expansion in assets of $163,522,000 to 
$1,414,849,900. United States life com- 
panies’ assets in Canada expanded by 
$34,098,160 to $348,515,058. The assets 
of British life companies in Canada at 
the end of 1929 amounted to $51,852,- 
942, 

The two items bonds and debentures 
and mortgages assume an increased 
relative importance among the com- 
panies’ ledger assets. During 1929 the 
gain in bonds and debentures was $14,- 
008,971 to $418,792,795 and now com- 
prise 29.6 per cent of total assets. The 
second largest item in the companies’ 
assets is mortgage loans, which ex- 
panded by $32,392,787 in 1929 to $327,- 
211,037 and now comprise 23.1 per cent 
of total assets. During 1929 stocks in- 
creased by $63,434,240 to $314,342,782, 
while policy loans increased by $32,- 
768,887 to $195,566,166. 

Bonds and debentures comprise the 
greater part of the Canadian assets of 
United States life companies. During 
1929 bonds and debentures increased 
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by $25,309,702 to $267,538,763 and now 
comprise 76.7 per cent of total Cana- 
dian assets. The second most impor- 
tant item in the companies’ assets in 
Canada is policy loans, which increased 
during the year by $6,042,062 to $37,- 
035,100 and comprise 10.6 per cent of 
Canadian assets. The Canadian assets 
of United States life companies 
amounted to $348,515,058 at Dec. 31, 
1929. Of the eleven United States life 
companies actively engaged in business 
in Canada, three transacted only a 
small amount of business. 
(Concluded on page 42) 





PRUDENTIAL OFFERS $10,000 
REWARD FOR AGENT’S 
MURDERER 

NEWARK, N. J., July 28.—A re- 
ward of $10,000 has been offered 
by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America for information 
leading to the arrest of the 
bandit who last Thursday killed 
Hector Avallone, one of the Com- 
pany’s agents. 

Avallone was shot down in a 
hallway at 636 East 137th Street, 
the Bronx, as he was on his round 
of collections, and, according to a 
statement he made just before his 
death in Lincoln Hospital, his 
assailant had first tried to rifle 
his pockets. It was in a struggle 
for the gunman’s revolver that 
the insurance man was struck by 
a bullet. 

The reward was authorized to- 
day at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Prudential 
board, held in the Home Offices at 
Newark, N. J. 

“We purpose doing all we can 
to discourage attacks upon our 
men,” said Edward D. Duffield, 
president of The Prudential In- 
surance Company. “This reward 
will serve notice on the criminally 
minded that the Company will co- 
operate with the authorities to 
the extent of its power in a re- 
lentless hunt to bring the guilty 
to justice.” 











Well Planned Program 
Arranged 





Life Office Management As- 
sociation to Meet in 


Chicago 


To Publish Discussions 








Three-Day Conference October 
9, 10 and il at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel 


One of the most important annual 
meetings of the many to be held by life 
insurance organizations during the next 
three months is that of the Life Office 
Management Association. This will be 
the seventh annual gathering of the 
association and an unusually compre- 
hensive program has been arranged 
and details of which have, in the main, 
been available since the middle of last 
April. 

This conference will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 9, 10 and 11, and we expect an 
attendance of approximately two hun- 
dred. 

The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion at the present time has 149 mem- 
ber companies, including twelve asso- 
ciate members representing life insur- 
ance companies in eight foreign coun- 
tries. 


To Publish Addresses 


The various committees who will 
report at the annual conference have 
been engaged for several months in in- 
vestigating the several subjects as- 
signed to them, and it is the intention 
of the officers to print and distribute 
to members the reports of these com- 
mittees in galley proof form, several 
weeks prior to the meeting. This plan 
will permit ample opportunity to those 
attending the conference to discuss the 
various subjects presented. 

The complete program of the meet- 
ing, which contains a most representa- 
tive list of speakers, will be printed in 
a future issue as the meeting dates be- 
come more imminent. 
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White & Odell Agency 


Leading Agency of Northwestern 
National Life Produces Nearly 
30% of Company’s Business 

One hundred million dollars of in- 
surance in force is the mark reached in 
June by the White & Odell Agency of 
Minneapolis, home state agency of the 
Northwestern National Life of that 
city. Northwestern National now has 
in force in its home state, through the 
White & Odell Agency, nearly 30 per 
cent of its total insurance in force, 
which is rapidly approaching the $350,- 
000,000 mark. 

The White & Odell Agency is 21% 
years old, having been founded by 
Frederick White, now president of the 
agency. Only five life insurance com- 
panies other than Northwestern Na- 
tional Life have as much as $100,000,- 
000 of insurance in force in Minnesota, 
and each of these five have all been 
doing business in that State for over 
50 years. 

In reporting this accomplishment to 
the members of the agency, Frederick 
White, president of the agency, said as 
follows: “The first $100,000,000 is the 
hardest. We are now after the second 
$100,000,000, which will most certainly 
be realized in 10 years. We have not 
written less than $1,000,000 in a month 
since last October. At that time our 
production of new business moved to a 
distinctly higher level and for the past 
nine months has been maintained there. 
Our total production during that pe- 
riod is over $18,000,000—a monthly av- 
erage of over $2,000,000. That is a 
high average which, we believe, with 
our man power, can be maintained.” 





Pan-American Life to Put on 
August Drive 

The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company has designated August as 
Simmons-Loyalty Month. All business 
will be in honor of Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
vice-president and general manager, 
who, accompanied by Mrs. Simmons, is 
leaving the first of August for a trip 
to Europe, visiting France, Italy, 
Switzerland and England. 


Successful 
Summer 


Selling 








Frederick White 


Contest During August 


GREENSBORO, N. C., July 28.—The 
Pilot Life Company is conducting a 
sales contest in August to boost its 
new special income life policy, which 
was announced early in July, with 
prizes offered for the wives, mothers 
and sweethearts of the winners, as well 
as for the winners themselves. Prizes 
are to be given for three, five and seven 
application winners. 


Acacia’s Income Month Features 
Eleven Policies 


Entered into for the double purpose 
of education and production, Acacia 
Mutual Life Association has designated 
August as Income Month. 

Visual sales presentation books and 
income sales talks have been sent to 
all agents. A steady flow of sales 
talks and income-selling hints will go 
forward to agents during August. 


The Maryland Life Insurance Company 
announces that Samuel B. Thompson has 
been appointed its representative in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Thompson is well known 
in Washington where he had been connected 
with The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Business of Fraternal Socie- 
ties in Connecticut 





Fifty Licensed Organizations Lost 
in Membership and in Insur- 
ance in Force Last Year 


‘The fifty fraternal benefit societies 
licensed to do business in Connecticut 
lost in membership and insurance in 
force during 1929 throughout the coun- 
try, while the five societies whose head- 
quarters in Connecticut gained in mem- 
bership and insurance in force, it is re- 
vealed by the statistics contained in 
Part III of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department’s annual report, which was 
released today by Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham. 

The number of members in the fra- 
ternal societies reporting to Connecti- 
cut decreased from 4,727,070 on Dec. 
81, 1928, to 4,645,871 on Dec. 31, 1929, 
and the insurance in force in the same 
period dropped from $5,557,532,737 to 
$5,400,217,754. 

Membership Increases 

The membership of the five Con- 
necticut societies on the other hand 
increased from 274,481 on Dec. 31, 
1928, to 277,788 on Dec. 31, 1929, and 
their insurance in force increased from 
$304,615,616 to $309,905,331. Five of 
these societies showed gains in mem- 
bership and four in insurance in force. 

The Connecticut business of all soci- 
eties decreased slightly from $82,123,- 
106 on Dec. 31, 1928, to $82,068,138 on 
Dec. 31, 1929. During the same pe- 
riod, however, the number of certifi- 
cates in force increased from 90,337 to 
90,770. The fifty societies paid Con- 
necticut claims in 1929 amounting to 
$1,549,784.27, compared with $1,450,- 
130.20 in 1928. 

The five fraternal societies whose 
headquarters. are in Connecticut are: 
Ancient Order of United Workmen of 
Connecticut, New Haven; First Slovak 
Wreath of the Free Eagle, Bridgeport; 
Hungarian Aid Association of Amer- 
ica, Bridgeport; Knights of Columbus, 
New Haven; Rakoczi Hungarian Sick 
Benefit Society, Bridgeport. 
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Colonial Life Gains Over 20 
Per Cent 

More life insurance was paid for in 

The Colonial Life Insurance Company 

of America, Jersey City, N. J., in both 


Industrial and Ordinary,’ the first six. 


months of 1930, than in any other year 
in the history of the company. 

Charles F. Nettleship, vice-president, 
states that the approximate increase 
in Industrial is 20 per cent and the 
Ordinary is 25 per cent over that of 
the first six months of 1929. This com- 
pany now has in force more than 
$120,000,000. 


Columbia Pictures Buy Group 
Contract from Prudential 


Group life insurance as an _ ideal 
form of protection for the members of 
the motion picture industry has been 
endorsed by the Columbia Pictures Cor- 
poration, of 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, which has recently acquired 
such a policy through the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

The total amount involved is $1,- 
521,000, covering 606 lives on a con- 
tributory basis. Insurance ranges 
from $1,000 to $10,000, according to 
the amount of salary received. 


Admitted in Mississippi 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been admitted to the State of Missis- 
sippi. 


Joins Provident Life 


Howard R. Hill, formerly associated 
with the group department of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has joined the home office or- 
ganization of the Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as secretary of the 
group department. This is a new po- 
sition just created to meet the require- 
ments of the company as a result of 
the growth and development of its 
group business during the past three 
years. The Provident’s group depart- 
ment is headed by Vice-president J. W. 
Kirksey. 

Mr. Hill is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and for a 
time was engaged in library work, be- 
ing assistant librarian first at Trinity 
and later at Western Reserve College 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Following the war, 
during which he served overseas in the 
infantry, he joined the Connecticut 
General’s organization and gained 
wide experience in underwriting and 
selling group life, accident and health 
insurance, being superintendent sales 
manager of the department when he 
resigned to join the Provident. 
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PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION 





Harry T. Wright 


Another of the Equitable Life of the 
U. S. general agents who is making his 
mark in association work. Mr. Wright, 
present head of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is truly rep- 
resentative of the modern, high class 
life underwriter. He shoots a good 
game of golf, but admits that he pre- 
fers horseback riding as a sport and 
his hobby is to indulge this whim in as 
strenuous manner as possible. Steeple- 
chasing and “breaking the bad ones” 
constitutes Mr. Wright’s idea of a real 
good time. In between, aside from his 
activities in association work in the 
Windy City, he manages to sell some 
life insurance. For instance, Mr. 
‘Wright has written well over a million 
a year ever since 1924. A glance at 
his production record for the past 
eighteen years will give an idea of how 
consistent his work has been: 

1912, $211,720; 1918, $231,705; 1914, 
$352,660; 1915, $351,850; 1916, $341,- 
120; 1917, $349,357; 1918, $299,531; 
1919, $463,665; 1920, $667,162; 1921, 
$598,345; 1922, $564,451; 1923, $649,- 
263; 1924, $1,012,221; 1925, $1,197,292; 
1926, 1,342,963; 1927, $1,755,001; 1928, 
$1,800,675; 1929, $1,459,217; 1930, 
(5 mos.) $837,613. 


Paul Revere Life Incorporated 
in Massachusetts 

The Paul Revere Life of Worcester, 
Mass., has been incorporated and 
authorized to transact a stock life in- 
surance business in Massachusetts. It 
can write annuities and pure endow- 
ments, as well as accident and health 
insurance. It has a capital of $400,000 
and a surplus of $200,000, paid in. 
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Jos. D. Cassidy Honored by 
Western and Southern Life 


Superintendent of Agencies Joseph 
D. Cassidy of the Western and South- 
ern Life, has been presented a gold 
watch by the company in commemora- 
tion of his twenty-five years of service. 
This presentation was made by Presi- 
dent W. J. Williams at the Silver Ju- 
bilee Celebration held Saturday in 
Cleveland in Mr. Cassidy’s honor. 
Company representatives from twenty- 
seven cities attended the jubilee, as 
well as thirteen company officials and 
home office delegates. 














SPIRIT 
of PROGRESS 


Characterized in 


BANKERS 
NATIONAL 


Manned by Executives 


Young in Years 
but 
Old in Experience 


A Company that 


Offers 
Opportunities 


to those who desire to 
build an Agency. 


| 
Write to 
H 


Bankers National 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. LOUNSBURY, President 


GEORGE RAMEE, Vice-President 
& Supt. of Agencies 
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1850 PURELY MUTUAL 1930 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 










EIGHTIETH YEAR 


sack « at go Re wg EOD Sot $130,552,290 
SRR os "Stns, ei are cae ot is Amn 123,069,718 














Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $7,808,085) .................. 7,482,572 
SESS SER RE SOY PN CA A Ee ee oe 5,026,474 
EEE LOLS CPE WETS te II OED 597,193,119 


Seventy-nine years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 


$74,566,223 of new paid-for business issued in 1929 of which 34.639, was on the lives 
of old policyholders. 
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Paid to policyholders since organization, $225,290,358, which, with assets to their credit, 
exceeds the premiums received by $30,414,799. 4 
NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN P 
Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially 4 
on an equality with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from # 
this practice jeopardizes the equity of membership and is a discrimination against existing members. Medical a 
examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the interests of his continued good health. & 
A Complete Statement will be sent on request : 
Permanent PIONEER LIFE | | 
Satisfaction INSURANCE 
The Agency Contract of The | C OMP ANY : 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- ' 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The q 
Agent knows his patrons are getting ‘ ‘ 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that nies : 
he is getting Maximum Commis- : 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- GREENVILLE, S. ¢. : 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. An Old Line Company With f 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a A New Line of Policies | 
result. 
JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 
Columbus Mutual Life < ieee namie 
Columbus, Ohio President 
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American Can Group Policy 
Totals $33,000,000 





Biggest Sale by Metropolitan 
Life for Year; Sixteen Thou- 
sand Employees Protected 


New York, N. Y., July 26.—The 
American Can Company has taken out 
the biggest group contract issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany this year—a contract that pro- 
vides nearly $33,000,000 life insurance, 
supplemented by sick and non-occupa- 
tional accident benefits, for approxi- 
mately 16,000 employees working in 
every state of the Union, from Maine 
to California, from the Gulf to Canada. 

In addition to the -size of the con- 
tract, outstanding features of the gen- 
eral plan are the health services offered 
in conjunction with it, and the coopera- 
tive arrangement whereby insured em- 
ployees join American Can in defraying 
the cost. 

Benefits provided are liberal, and 
range upward from a minimum of $1,- 
500 life insurance and $15 weekly sick 
and accident allowances. The life con- 
tract includes the usual total and per- 
manent disability clause. Under this, 
employees becoming totally and perma- 
nently disabled before age 60, receive 
the full amount of their life insurance 
in monthly installments, with interest. 





Agency Conference Scheduled 


James M. Blake, manager of field 
service for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
assisted by Dr. S. S. Huebner, will con- 
duct an all-day agency conference of 
representatives of the company’s 
agencies in Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Sioux City, Wichita, 
Denver and Kansas City Aug. 13. 


AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 





Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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All States Life Insures Alumni 
Association 


The Alumni Association of the Poly- 
technic Institute of -Alabama, has 
awarded to the All States Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Montgomery, Ala., a 
contract to write a policy on the twenty 
payment life basis on every alumnus 
of the Institute. The policies will be 
issued on the participating form, and 
all dividends will revert to the univer- 
sity. Many other insurance companies 
sought this business, and hence it is 
particularly gratifying to the officers 
of the All States that the company was 
successful in obtaining it. 

Bew W. Lacy, president of the All 
States, advises THE SPECTATOR that 


NEW MEN EARNED $1.74 
PER HOUR 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 26.— 
Nine men without life insurance 
experience of any kind except a 
two-day sales school, made de- 
tailed daily reports on their first 
few weeks’ effort, under direction 
of Walter Cluff, educational di- 
rector of the Kansas City Life. 
Mr. Cluff found that 449 calls 
had been made, 220 interviews 
had, 48 applications turned in 
for a volume of $69,000 and $1,- 
361.48 in premiums—giving each 
of the nine $1.74 an hour for 
their work. They worked in all 
548 hours. 











General Agency Change 


BALTIMORE, July 26.—Laurence M. 
Miller, general agent of the local 
branch of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has resigned 
and will be succeeded as general agent 
by Russell L. Law of Oklahoma City. 


one factor which enabled his company 
to compete successfully with the other 
companies was that the All States poli- 
cies provide certain guaranteed returns 
during the early years, evidenced by 
sight drafts on the company. 


















1860-1930 


On July 16, 1860, The Guardian Life commenced business. 


In its seventy years of service, the Company has won and held 
an ever-increasing number of friends among both the buyers and 
the sellers of life insurance. 


We appreciate these friendships, and from them derive added 
| enthusiasm for and confidence in a still greater Guardian. 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Now Ready! 


. The Insurance Year Book 
—1930 Edition 


The fifty-eighth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the life 
insurance business is available to subscribers two months ahead 
of its 1929 publication date. This book, which covers every life 
insurance company operating in the United States, is a com- 
pendium of eight complete life insurance annuals and provides 
the following outstanding features: 


. A Complete Reporting Service. 

. A Detailed Financial Statement. 

. A Seventeen Years’ Statistical History. 
. Underwriting Experience By States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
An FE ial Compilation of Miscell Statistical D . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


And in Addition 


[ _ A Digest of State Laws. 
. A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 


. A List of Medical Examiners and Attorneys 
Especially Qualified for Life Insurance. 


PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports 

Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
Special Reports 

Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports. ... 


Two Volumes, when ordered together 
Three Volumes, when ordered together 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Fire Insurance and Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Volumes will be ready 
for delivery shortly 
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BUT WHAT ABOUT THAT 
TERRIBLE OLD TURK? 


NEw YORK, July 24.—Although 
claims frequently are published 
of persons having lived to be 115 
to 150 years of age, the New 
York Life Insurance Company 
states that in its own experience 
it has never found satisfactory 
proof of such claims. 

“Our actuarial department has 

investigated .many persons who 
claim to have lived 110 years or 
more and in no case could find any 
adequate proof,” reports the com- 
pany. “In the majority of cases 
it has been found that they have 
not attained even the century 
mark. 
“A few of the company’s thou- 
sands of policyholders do reach 
100, or nearly 100, but rarely 
will any live beyond this age, 102 
years being the oldest. . The old- 
est case on record in any insur- 
ance company in the United 
States or Europe, so far as we 
are aware, is that of a policy- 
holder who lived to be 106.” 











Pacific National Life Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The Pacific National Life Assurance 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, staged 
a very enthusiastic convention of the 
Sorensen & Carleson agency at Holly- 
wood on Tuesday, July 15. The con- 
vention was conducted by the Sorensen 
& Carleson agency, but it was attended 
by all members of the Milne & Gor- 
don agency of Los Angeles. Although 
the Milne & Gordon agency was only 
recently organized, it has already sub- 
mitted a considerable volume of good 
business. 

President Carl R. Marcusen, Medi- 
cal Director Dr. George W. Middleton, 
and Home Office Manager Ray H. Pe- 
terson made a flying trip by Western 
Air Express to be in attendance. 

The entire day was taken up with 
addresses of the home. office officials 
and prominent members of the agency. 
The convention was completed with-a 
banquet at Surf and Sand Beach Club 
at Hermosa Beach, Mayor Porter of 
Los Angeles being the chief speaker 
and honored guest. 





Oregon Mutual Life Meeting 


The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s Gold Medal Club held its 
annual convention at Paradise Inn, 
Rainier National Park, recently with 
a fine attendance of members. The 
club is composed of agents who pro- 
duce the greatest volume of new insur- 
ance during the course of the year. 
Agency managers from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California and Idaho were in 
attendance. 

Speakers at the convention included 
E. C. Sammons, a director of Oregon 
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Mutual; T. A. Davies, Seattle, director 
of Oregon Mutual; W. C. Schuppel, 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany; C. C. Colt, a director of Oregon 
Mutual; W. P. Stalnaker, secretary of 
the company; Raymond R. Brown, ac- 
tuary and assistant secretary, and C. 
W. Hollebaugh, director of sales. 
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NOW READY! 


Agency 
Building 

and 
Management 


@ A Book for the | 
General Agent and Man- 
ager Explaining Methods 
of Selecting and Devel- 
oping New Men for the 
Life Insurance Business 
—Methods That Have 
Been Proved in the Prac- 
tical School of Expe- 
rience. | 
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To Move Home Office 


Kansas City, Mo., July 26.—The 
Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
located for ten years in the Gates 
Building here, will start moving its of- 
fices to its new home office building on 
the Union Station Plaza about Aug. 15. 








































Price $2.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples cf general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 















Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


































A Vacation 
at Old Point Comfort for 
Peoria Life Agents 


The vicinity of Old Point Comfort, Virginia, breathes 
an atmosphere of rare historical associations. The shade 
of that hardy adventurer, Capt. John Smith, moves in 
the ruins of the first permanent English settlement in 
America, at Jamestown. Fiery Patrick Henry thundered 
his protest against the Stamp Act at Williamsburg. 
American independence was won when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. 


In these impressive surroundings, the members of the 
Hundred Thousand Club, Two Hundred Thousand Club, 
and Quarter Million Club look forward eagerly to a 
pleasant vacation next month. They will gather from 
coast to coast, their Company’s guests. Lighter diver- 
sions are available in abundance—golf, sea bathing, 
every form of enjoyable recreation. 


The Peoria Life clubs affect the Company’s agents in 
two ways—both good. By strict requirements for mem- 
bership, they encourage the highest professional stand- 
ards of underwriting and service. By offering a worth 
while incentive for consistent production, they stimulate 
Peoria Life agents to realize more fully the earning 
possibilities of their own talents and this great business. 
They are an important part in the program of Service 
that helps Peoria Life agents make good. 








Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Rewards aid | 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 






































INDIANAPOLIS 
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Old Line Legal Reserve ; 

: 

fe 

Established 1899 : 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN : 
PRESIDENT F 


To Assist Our Agents 


sh ka a ca 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
| sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents... and will be! 







































PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Large Gains for Half Year 





Lincoln National Life Increase 
A mounted to $37,533,499—List 
of Leaders 


During the first six months of 1930 
The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., paid for $127,871,958 of 
insurance. This was $37,533,499 more 
than the paid for business for the first 
six months of 1929. 

During the month of June the com- 
pany paid for $22,134,075. a gain of 
more than $6,000,000 over June, 1929. 
At the end of June the company had 
$863,173,381 of insurance in force on 
a total of 284,125 policyholders. 

The five leading agencies for six 
months on a paid basis were the O. D. 
Douglas Agency of Texas, the North- 
west Agency of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, the Southern California Agency, 
the E. J. Brand & Company Agency 
of Chicago and the C. A. Wooster 
Agency of Philadelphia. 

The ten leading personal producers 
on a paid basis for the first six months 
were C. M. Varde of Chicago; T. I. 
Ramer of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; H. C. 
Lawrence of Newark, N. J.; W. E. 
Campbell of Columbus, Ohio; J. Wade 
Bailey of Fort Wayne, Ind.;.L. F. 
Richardson of Dallas, Tex.; L. R. Lay 
of El Paso, Tex.; D. E. Peavey of 
Beaumont, Tex.; C. R. Gowan of Dal- 
las, Tex., and W. L. Whelan of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Air Crash Victims Protected by 
Life Insurance 


Kansas City, Mo., July 26.—Four 
of the five prominent Kansas Citians 
killed recently when their plane 
crashed at Aransas Pass, Tex., are re- 
ported to have carried heavy insurance 
in life companies. None of it is ex- 
pected to be contested. Murat Boyle 
of the firm of Hogsett & Boyle, widely 
known insurance attorneys, carried be- 
tween $90,000 and $100,000; R. E. Wat- 
son carried about $129,000; Eugene 
Lynn, $70,000. 


H. G. Henderson Promoted by 
Johnson & Higgins 


H. G. Henderson, for two years of- 
fice manager of the life department of 
Johnson & Higgins and for six years 
associated in the life insurance busi- 
ness with Gerald A. Eubank, general 
manager of that department, has been 
appointed assistant manager in New 
York. Mr. Henderson is one of the 
younger men in the business, but he is 
one of the best versed and is regarded 
by agents and managers throughout 
the city as one of the outstanding in- 
side and brokerage men. 
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Progress During 1930 





Policy. 


Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 
by the Manhattan. 


Its paid fer business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding 
months of 1929. 


It has just issued an exceptional Low Cost 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 
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minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompe¢ Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 
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The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Your Income Will Increase As 
You Write Income Protection 
for Others 


The class of business you write 
for Income Guaranty is particular- 
ly high grade. Men of affairs, 
leading professional people, heads 
of business firms and salary earners 
of the sort that are not “laid off” 
by business depressions. 


This is the type of prospect you 
can readily interview. 


And they are the sort of busi- 
ness people—Men and Women— 
who look ahead and realize that 
sickness and accident can hinder 
them as well as the humblest 
worker. 


We Want Men to Sell Them 
Income Guaranty Protection 
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Write us for information 
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Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 © Legal Reserve Stock Loney 
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Selling Life Insuranee 


via 


a Thrift Plan 


N the second article of this series I 

told of a general agency that went 
from scratch to forty million in 
four years. In the previous article I 
pointed out the dangers of mis- 
representation in making sales. In 
this article I will point out the salient 
elements of a trust agreement designed 
to preclude misrepresentation. 

Under the title of “Application and 
Agreement,” in a letter addressed to 
the Trustee the applicant states that he 
applies to open a trust account with the 
trust company on certain terms and 
conditions for the purpose of availing 
himself of the benefits of the plan; that 
he therewith makes his first trust de- 
posit of, for instance, $25, the receipt 
of which is acknowledged, and agrees 
to make further successive monthly 
payments of $25 with the Trustee on 
or before the first day of each month 
for a period of ten years, unless sooner 
terminated, as provided therein, these 
deposits to be held or applied as there- 
inafter provided. 

He authorizes the thrift plan organ- 
ization to obtain for him a policy of 
insurance on his life with a certain 
company in the principal amount of 
$3,000, and a policy of accident and 
health insurance with a_ certain 
monthly indemnity, in accordance with 
his applications, and also authorizes 
them to advance the amount of the first 
annual premiums and any policy fees 
on these policies. 

He authorizes the Trustee to charge, 
and deduct in advance, from his ac- 
count, four dollars per year as its an- 
nual service charge, and, as soon as 
practicable after the amount of his ac- 
count (after deducting the Trustee’s 
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Salient Elements of a Trust Agreement 


By Oscar A. BERMAN 


first annual service charge) shall be 
sufficient therefor, to pay to the thrift 
organization the amount of the premi- 
ums and any policy fees advanced by it, 
plus a thrift fee of, for instance, $24, 
(which fee is to be paid only once dur- 
ing the life of the trust and is for 
services rendered by the thrift or- 
ganization in causing the preparation 
of documents, making investigations, 
mailing notices and for all other steps 
necessary for opening his account). 


He Then Agrees 


He then agrees that if he should 
terminate the trust by failing to make 
his deposits regularly, before the 
amount of his deposits equals the 
amount of the premiums advanced for 
him, plus the policy and thrift fees, 
and any other charges therein provided 
for, the Trustee shall pay to the thrift 
organization, any balance then held by 
it in excess of its charges. In such case 
he agrees to pay to the thrift organi- 
zation the difference between the 
amount of the first annual premiums, 
plus the policy and thrift fees, and the 
amount of the balance paid over to it, 
or, at the option of the thrift organ- 
ization, he constitutes it his agent and 
attorney-in-fact to effect a cancelation 
of any or all of the insurance policies 
and to execute and deliver on his behalf 
and in his name all papers necessary 
thereto, and to return to him after 
such cancelation, the balance, if any, 
less the policy and thrift fees and 
any expenses incurred by it or any of 
the amounts retained by any of the in- 
surance companies on such cancelations. 
In the event that the costs and charges 
exceed the amount of his deposit he 












agrees to pay the difference to the 
thrift organization. 

The Trustee is authorized to invest 
and reinvest any balances over amounts 
required for premiums, fees and 
charges as therein provided, in his ac- 
count created pursuant to the agree- 
ment, (which it may join with other), 
in first mortgages or first mortgage 
certificates, guaranteed as to payment 
of principal and interest by a company 
or companies authorized to guarantee 
the same under the banking or insur- 
ance laws of the State, said investments 
to be made and held by the Trustee 
subject to the terms and conditions 
under which they have been guaranteed. 

He directs the Trustee, after pay- 
ment of the first annual premiums as 
thereinbefore provided, to pay when due 
each year during the existence of the 
trust, out of his account and any in- 
come received thereon, the premiums 
for the insurance policies, and if there 
is insufficient balance in his account to 
pay the premiums on all of said poli- 
cies, at its option, to pay such policies 
as it may choose. The Trustee is di- 
rected to hold for him the official re- 
ceipts of the insurance companies for 
the payments of said premiums. 

For the protection of the Trustee, it 
is provided that the Trustee shall 
credit to his account only such de- 
posits as are actually received by the 
Trustee, and only when and if so re- 
ceived by it, whether mailed by him 
to it at its address as therein given, or 
whether deposited by him in any of the 
depositaries (other than the Trustee) 
designated by the thrift organization, 
in which latter event he expressly 
agrees that such depositary shall be his 
agent to transfer any deposits made by 
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him with it to the trustee for final de- 
posit and credit to his account, and 
that if his deposits consist of anything 
other than cash, such deposits shall not 
be credited to his account until actually 
collected by the Trustee. 

It is expressly provided that he shall 
at all times have the privilege of with- 
drawing any cash then standing to 
his credit in his account, and first 
mortgages or first mortgage certificates, 
in the aggregate face amount of so 
much of his account as shall have been 
invested in accordance therewith, after 
deducting any amounts then chargeable 
against his account for premiums, fees 
and other charges thereunder; it is also 
expressly provided that in the event 
of any such withdrawal, except in case 
of cancelation, he shall be entitled to 
all the then benefits of any then effec- 
tive insurance policies taken out pur- 
suant to the agreement. 


Rights and Benefits 


In the event of his death, before the 
end of the term of the trust, any cash 
balance in his account, and first mort- 
gages or first mortgage certificates of 
a total face value equal to the then 
invested balance of his trust account, 
shall be paid or delivered by the 
Trustee to the beneficiary named in 
the trust agreement. He reserves the 
right during the life of the trust to 
change the specific beneficiary in this 
clause at any time, and from time to 
time, without the consent of the then 
named specific beneficiary. 

The Trustee, at its option, may ter- 
minate the trust upon default by him 
in the punctial payment of any 
monthly deposit made thereunder or 
upon the breach by him of any other 
term or condition of the agreement. 

On the termination of the agree- 
ment, except by withdrawal, default or 
death, on his part, the Trustee is to 
pay over to him any cash balance in 
his account, and first mortgages or 
first mortgage certificates equal in face 
amount to the then invested part of his 
account. 

After the payment to the thrift or- 
ganization of the first annual premiums 
and the policy and thrift fees and to 
the Trustee of its first annual service 
charge he reserves the right to con- 
tinue his trust account and insurance 
privileges apart and independent, one 
from the other, the exercising of this 
right to be evidenced by a statement 
in writing signed by him and delivered 


to and actually received by the Trustee. 


The agreement is binding upon the 
Trustee only when and if accepted by 
the Trustee in writing and is binding 
upon the thrift organization only when 
and if accepted by it, in writing, and 
in no event shall the agreement be bind- 
ing until his application for the in- 
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FORGING LINKS IN THE 
CHAIN 


Whenever H. H. Kidd of the 
West Virginia Agency of The 
Lincoln National Life has occa- 
sion to call a friend on the tele- 
phone, he glances at the other 
names near it and then the con- 
versation is likely to run like 
this: Assuming that he is calling 
John Donnelley, he notices that 
Richard Donnelley, druggist, is 
listed near. “Is Richard Don- 
nelley the druggist related to 
you?” “Sure, he is my uncle.” 
“Is that so? I didn’t know that. 
About how old is he? He has 
two youngsters, hasn’t he?” “Oh, 
yes, three of them.” “Good; I 
am going to call on him. When 
do you think is the best time to 
call?” Then, of course, Richard 
Donnelley is his next prospect. 











surance therein mentioned shall have 
been approved by the respective insur- 
ance companies. 

The agreement is made binding upon 
his heirs, next of kin, executors, ad- 
ministrators, personal representatives 
and assigns. It states that he is to re- 
ceive: 

(1) The application and agreement 
executed and approved by the 
thrift organization and_ the 
Trustee. 


(2) Life insurance policy. 
(3) Accident and Health insurance 
policy. 
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(4) Trust account book from the 
Trustee. 

To further guard against the 
dangers of misrepresentation there is 
printed in bold face type or in italics, 
the statement that the agreement con- 
tains all the terms under which he has 
entered into this thrift plan and is 
about to open his account with the 
Trustee and no agent or representative 
is authorized or permitted to modify 
the agreement in any respect what- 
soever; also that he has read all the 
provisions of the application and agree- 
ment and in signing his name thereto 
he accepts each and every one of the 
terms provided therein. 


A Note of Warning 


The space allotted to me in this issue 
does not permit a consideration of 
various questions which will naturally 
arise in the minds of persons who have 
not made a thorough study of the fun- 
damentals of thrift plans. These ques- 
tions I will answer in the following 
articles in this series. 

I am constrained, however, to here 
warn anyone contemplating the or- 
ganization of a thrift plan company, 
that there are certain very important 
sales fundamentals. and sometimes cer- 
tain local conditions that make the 
drafting of a trust agreement a task 
for which any attorney who has not 
made a thorough study of thrift plans 
inside a thrift organization, should 
have counsel and advice. 
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Talk 


Is 
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Necessary? 


66 SEE be th’ papers,” as Mr. 


Dooley used to say, that a few 

nights ago a meeting of scient- 

ists listened to a very interest- 

ing oration by a Mr. Robot. 
They agreed that he was “almost hu- 
man” and were very much impressed, 
although his delivery was a bit me- 
chanical, and as a matter of fact they 
could see right through him and watch 
“the works” go ’round. 

More in sorrow than in malice I 
thought, as I read the account, how 
much Mr. Robot resembles some life in- 
surance agents! 

They too go into the presence of 
other men all loaded with set speeches 
and precise, invariable arguments, like 
Mr. Robot with his disk record. They 
too go through a mechanical delivery 
and it would take an act of violence to 
shut them off. And their “works” are 
just as visible to the amused—or bored 
—listener as Mr. Robot’s wheels and 
tubes. 


Scientific Urge 


They are very scientific. In fact life 
insurance selling is becoming so scien- 
tific that it will soon take an Edison to 
understand it. The analysts and statis- 
ticians have got their hands deep in the 
game, and Oh, Boy!—what a grand 
time they are having. Give these im- 
practical theorists time, and they’ll 
have this thing worked out so fine that 
an agent starting out on his daily hunt- 
ing will have to have a porter along to 
carry his brochures, analyses, tables 
and what not, to show why Mr. Pros- 
pect should take out more insurance. 

Not long ago one of these insurance 
scientists got in to see a certain New 
York businessman and found him pa- 
tient enough to listen to his preliminary 
talk—just preliminary, you understand, 
not more than a half an hour or so. 
And he left, flushed with satisfaction at 
the good beginning he’d made and 
promising to return in a few days with 
some real arguments. 

It happened that I was stalking that 
same prospect myself, because he’s a 
man who can sign a check in six figures 
anytime he feels like it, and I have a 
lind of liking for that sort of man. 
When he found out that I was an in- 
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C. P. Rogge 


(Who has a very fine command 
of the English language) de- 
clares that he prefers to offer 
the customer a smile and a 
briefly written summary of life 
insurance benefits. Somehow, 
one feels, it cannot have been 
an accident that this man has 
been able to hit a million a 
month for a number of years. 
His method is suggested in this 
article. 
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surance men he exploded despairingly. 
“Good Lord, look here man, I’ve just 
heard all about insurance—more than 
an hour of it!” 

“Mr. Blank,” I said, “I’m not going 
to tell you a thing about insurance. 
I’m just going to show you something.” 

And I did show him something—a 
neat set-up, a simple card with the 
essential facts about a certain attrac- 
tive special policy briefly, neatly and 
clearly featured. 

He took it in at a glance. “Now 
that’s something like. . . .” he said. 

I said nothing. I let him do the talk- 
ing. (He was entitled to his turn!) 
I just smiled, nodded, put in-a “Yes” 
or “No” or “You bet” when necessary. 

Next day I had his check in first 
payment on a contract for $400,000 of 
insurance. Two days later the scientific 
agent called again with a marvellous 
chart and survey of Mr. Blank’s case, 
many pages, all done up in a leather 
binding. 

Maybe he’ll save it up for another 
case. He ought to put it in a museum 
for relics of the past. 

You see, I suppose I’m not a scientist. 
Maybe I’m just an artist. Anyway, 
I’m darned certain that the old meth- 
ods of selling life insurance are out of 
date like whiskers and Prince Alberts. 
The scientific boys think that their 
methods are new. As a matter of fact 
they are just an aggravation of the 








ancient methods, because they are built 
upon the worn-out idea of overwhelm- 
ing the customer with arguments and 
beating down his opposition. 

The difference between that idea and 
my idea is as old as human history. It 
was two thousand years ago that Aesop 
wrote a certain fable which told how 
the sun and the wind made a bet as 
to which could make a certain man take 
off his cloak. 

The wind blustered and blew, and 
the harder it blew, the more the man 
wrapped his cloak around him. Then 
the sun just smiled and smiled, and the 
man warmed up, and presently off came 
the cloak. 


Dollars and Cents 


Well, all right, perhaps I’m talking 
nonsense and romance. But believe me 
my romantic ideas have a dollars and 
cents value. Bringing in millions of 
insurance in a year and 8 million this 
year with a month out for Florida may 
not be scientific, but—well, wouldn’t 
you like to do it? And believe me, I 
wish you would. Come on up here and 
give me a race! Beat me to it—there’s 
business enough for all! Your fate is in 
your own hands. Let’s do something 
with it. They say I’m the biggest in- 
dividual producer of life insurance 
business in the game today, and you 
can take it from me that it doesn’t re- 
quire a bit of genius, because I have no 
such thing. I’m a very ordinary run- 
of-the-mill sort of fellow. All I have 
is a bit of horse-sense. But that tells 
me that the man worth going after to- 
day is a busy man, and if I steal his 
time I won’t get his business. If I 
bore him I can’t get on his good side. 
If I go in with the idea that Mr. Pros- 
pect is a sort of enemy to be overcome, 
I know I’m just going to stiffen his re- 
sistance. I know that all day and 
every day he does most of his business 
with his eyes. He’s accustomed to see- 
ing things in black and white. 

So I put things down in black and 
white, together with a little color—but 
I make my feature cards so brief and 
simple that he can read them at a 
glance. Also I take care that every 
bit of printed or typed matter I hand 
a man is perfection in printing, paper 
and appearance. And then I give as 
close an imitation of a clam as it is 
humanly possible to give. I tell him I 
know he’s busy—glancing at my wrist- 
watch as I say it—and so here’s my 
message at a glance. Then I wait for 
him to talk—keeping my eye peeled and 
my starboard ear cocked. I wonder if 
you get the idea? 

It’s just based on human nature, 
that’s all. Do you remember when 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer didn’t want 
to paint that fence how he got the 
other lads to paint it for him by pre- 
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tending that it was a privilege? Tom 
was a good psychologist. I suppose I 
am too. I know that the great springs 
of human action are such things as 
curiosity, vanity, fear, happiness, im- 
pulse. Now what I want—what you 
and every agent wants—is action. The 
way to get it is not to try to move the 
stubborn reason, but to play upon those 
old, deep-rooted emotions and psy- 
chological traits. 


Here Is an Illustration 


My whole method is a carefully- 
articulated process built on human na- 
ture. Here’s a bit of an illustration. I 
had tried to sell a certain capitalist 
and had been turned down (sure, it 
happens to me, sometimes). But a 
prospect is never off my list until he’s 
sold. I don’t keep worrying him about 
it, though; I just wait for an open- 
ing. Well, one night I heard some 
things about this man, and the next 
day I sent him the following letter: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


Last night at the Chase National 
Bank I overheard several persons 
discussing your company. They nat- 
urally spoke of you and your genius 
for organizing. 

Until then I had no idea that your 
projects are so vast. In our little 
talk last Monday morning ycu were 
so simple and unaffected that it did 
not occur to me what a really im- 
portant person you are. 

At that, Mr. Blank, a man in your 
position and with your remarkable 
ability ought to carry at least $2,- 
000,000 of protection simply to cover 
your inheritance taxes. 


Respectfully, 
C. P. RoGGr. 


Now, I’ve been writing letters long 
enough to have got a kind of imper- 
sonal attitude toward them, so it is in 
no spirit of vanity that I suggest that 
you re-read this letter, think it over 
and analyze it a bit. Do you find 
human nature and psychology in it— 
sort of cropping up between the lines? 
And then—what a sting there is in 
the tail of it! 

Well, that sting got “Mr. Blank.” 
That afternoon his secretary called my 
office and left word for me to call. Un- 
fortunately, as I was in the midst of 
something else just then the name 
failed to register properly when I got 
the message, and I put off calling. The 
next morning his secretary cailed up 
again. Then I tumbled. An appoint- 
ment was made. When I called on Mr. 
Blank I let him do the talking. After 
a few good-natured grumbles about 
the pestiferous nature of insurancé 
men, he said, “I guess I really ought to 
carry that $2,000,000.” He rang for 
his secretary and asked how much in- 
surance he was then carrying. 

“Three hundred and ninety thou- 
sand,” was the answer. 
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Life insurance salesman 
extraordinary. A man 
who possesses that rare 
combination of virtues— 
ability to excel in his 
chosen field and_ the 
ability to pass on to 
others a working knowl- 
edge of his methods. Mr. 
Rogge adds to these 
qualifications a_ willing. 
ness to help others, as 
exemplified in this and 
others of his writings 
published in The Spec- 
tator and in his peerless 
exposition of sales art 
contained in the book 
entitled “Its All So 
Easy When You Know 
How.” 


“What’s the difference?” he shot at 
me. 

A second’s mental calculation—“One 
million, six hundred and ten thousand.” 

“All right—you can get that for 
me.” 

The “Doc” found him a good risk— 
and the policies were issued. 

Magic? Not a bit of it. It was a 
cinch. In my letter and my approach 
there was everything that you’ve ever 
been told is essential to selling life in- 
surance—only, boiled down and given 
just a little new twist. A man reaches 
for his checkbook and pen when you 
manage to jog him just right, touch 
just the right spring. If you can do 
it with something flashed before his 
eye, a few words and a smile, instead 
of with long scientific-analyses and 
a set speech like a robot—why 
not? Besides, think how you save your 
own time—to go after more game. 

Don’t get on your dignity because 
all this is acting. Of course it’s acting. 
Where are there better psychologists 
than the actors? My. willing assistant 
Louis Sechtman one day was coaching 
a discouraged agent who had agreed to 
give my methods a trial. (Yes, you bet 
he succeeded once he got the hang of 
them.) Here are the main points 
Louis gave this man: 

Be a gentleman—in appearance, in 
action—and in regard for your pros- 
pect’s time. 

Remember you are out to sell insur- 
ance, not to hear yourself talk. 

Get in—get through—get out. 

In manner be friendly but not fa- 
miliar. Be cordial but restrained. 

Remember that Napoleon made the 
shortest speeches on record, but he got 
there. Remember that General Grant 
was a silent man, but he took Rich- 
mond. 

Instead of taking a lot of your pros- 





pect’s time contrive to give him the 
impression, under your good-natured 
smile, that you are impatient to be off 
—you have other important business. 

Never make his ear do anything his 
eye can do. Don’t tell him—show him. 
Let him talk—you smile. 

Louis Sechtman and I see eye to eye 
on this business, and there he has 
stated my ideas perfectly. My meth- 
ods are not highbrow—but they do 
bring in the bacon. 


A Successful Formula 


My formula is a successful formula. 
It is the outcome of definite knowledge 
acquired through years of experience. 
You might like to try the experiment. 
If you do you'll never have a dull mo- 
ment. Maybe you think I’m wrong. 
All I can say is, give it a trial. What 
if your business has slumped in the 
past? Your past misfortune can be 
your present good fortune if you'll only 
scrap those old four-cylinder ideas and 
jump behind the wheel of a 1935 model 
selling plan. Learn the difference be- 
tween telling ’em and showing ’em. 
You’ll burn up the miles between you 
and success! 

Get away from the comic anachron- 
isms that mark insurance selling today. 
Highbrows put-putting about an- 
alyzing policy-holders existing insur- 
ance—low-brows featuring Inheritance 
Tax service and whatnot. And both 
losing sight of their real opportunities. 

Oh pshaw! my friends, come to life. 
Go to it with this man-to-man eye-ap- 
proach show ’em method. Use it in- 
telligently today and you'll definitely 
remove the element of doubt from to- 
morrow’s promissory note. And draw 
closer, I want to whisper something— 
you'll be surprised what. a cinch it 
really is with just a little practice .on 
your part. 
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ELLING may be a purely personal job, dependent upon the in- 
dividual for success, or it may be capable of a high degree of 
Be that as it may, but one thing is certain— 


the prospect can be pretty accurately averaged. His needs can be 
gauged to a scientific standard and it is also true that the average 
prospect will respond to certain given selling arguments. 

Upon such a premise was this series of sales articles founded 
and agents.from. all parts.of.the country have contributed to the 
effort to sell life insurance to Bill Jones, salary earning father 


of two small children and owner of a 
house and mortgage. A remarkably 
close approximation of this character 
was made the basis of a sales article 
by H. P. Morgan, Acacia Mutual Life 
Manager in Seattle, Wash. This article 
was published in the July issue of the 
Acacia News and is reprinted here- 
with by permission of the publishers. 
The article, entitled “The Case of Mr. 
Jones,” follows: 


Consider Mr. Jones 


Let us consider Mr. Average Man. 
Mr. Jones is 37, married; two children, 
Jim eight, and Mary six. He is an office 
employee on a salary of around $200 
per month and now has $7,000 insur- 
ance on a lump sum settlement; buy- 
ing a home and has a mortgage of 
$2,500. What are the real interests 
in Mr. Jones’ life? What does he really 
want? What does he want more than 
money now—in other words what will 
cause him to want to part with his 
money temporarily, to save it over a 
period of years? 


Jones Is a Home Man 


Mr. Jones is vitally interested in his 
wife, his children and his home. He 
would immediately agree with you that 
should he not survive the family will 
need shelter, food and clothing. He 
will agree that it is necessary for his 
children to be educated if they are to 
have their chance in life. He will 
eagerly agree that he wants his Jim 
and Mary to have just as good a chance 
as any children in the neighborhood. 
These are the things he will talk about 
willingly and by the same token these 
are ¢he things he will save money to 
guarantee. If this is true why look 
further and why not serve him with 
what he wants? 
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If we present these opportunities to 
him he immediately realizes that Acacia 
has something to assist him. He can 
figure his needs in terms of paying 
the grocery bill, light, heat, clothes, 
shoes, because these things are paid 
for regularly. How? By the month. 
How then can he be expected to figure 
the number of thousands of dollars it 
would require to pay the bills over a 
period of years? 


What Will That Do? 


Let us figure with Mr. Jones for 
five minutes and see whether there is 
a place for Acacia to serve him. First 
is that “going away expense,” say 
$1,000, and the home with a mortgage 
of $2,500. We should clear these things 
up for reasons any underwriter knows 
well and if necessary tearfully. This 
leaves him $3,500 net out of his present 
$7,000 to feed, clothe and educate his 
children on. We can perhaps help him 
best at this point for he really has 
something here he may not know about. 

His $3,500 is worth $33.33 at least to 
Mrs. Jones for the support of Jim for 
11 years (Option C) and that is ex- 


actly what the U. S. Government is al- 


lowing Mr. Jones to deduct from his 
income tax return for the support of 
each dependent. He hasn’t done so 
badly after all with his previous pur- 
chase of “insurance.” 

What else does Mr. Jones want? 
After some discussion we find that he 
feels that Mrs. Jones should have at 
least $100 per month until the chil- 
dren are out of high school and we 
know he is right, for the Government 
says the same thing. He would like to 
have her get about $50 or $75 per 









month for the rest of her life and we 
know that would be a fine thing. 

However, he cannot undertake all of 
this immediately so we try to plan with 
him for the first step or the minimum 
arrangement that would care for the 
most important things. 

The first thing is to try to get Jim 
and Mary through high school. This 
would mean the addition of about 
$67 per month for 13 years while 
Mary is in high school. Jim will have 
been out three years and settled in his 
job. Consulting Option “C” of the. In- 
stallment tables we find that each 
$1,000 will produce a monthly payment 
of $7.94 for 13 years. It therefore re- 
quires about $9,000 Acacia capital to 
supply the necessary $250 immediately 
and $67 per month until Mary is out 
of high school. 


Program Looks Better 


Will Mr. Jones be willing to save 
$18.09 per month to guarantee that, 
come what. may, Mary and Jim can 
live in their own home, receive the 
same undivided care and attention of 
their own mother, attend the same 
schools as other children and have their 
chance to really live? 

Let’s look at his program now: 

1. All debts and final expenses paid. 

2. The house now a real home, clear 

for Mrs. Jones, Jim and Mary. 

8. A high school education at least 

guaranteed to Jim and Mary. 

Almost one-half of his life dreams 
now guaranteed by saving about 60 
cents additional per day. These are 
realities to him! He can visualize this 
in detail! 

Perhaps he cannot start immediately 
to save $18.09 per month. Using a com- 
bination of policies we can give him 
this program for any sum between this 
and $9.00 per month. Surely there is 
a point between $9.00 and $18.09 per 
month that he can and will start. — 


He Lives to Win 


Now the beautiful part of all this 
planning is that just figuring on his 
program with Whole Life contracts he 
has to get more out of his saving than 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Business of Average Size 


By ALBERT P. STELER 


The average agent’s name is Legion. He 
is the worker, the constant producer 


whether times are good or bad. 


He is on 


the job regularly; he serves a large clien- 

tele; he prospers and so does his agency 

through constant day in and day out work. 

It is his steady. honest work that builds 
the company. 


There are stars in every profession, 
the prima donnas if you please, the 
shining, glittering salesmen who in our 
business seem to be able to sell insur- 
ance in $100,000 lots with no more dif- 
ficulty than the man selling smaller 
cases, and the average agent wonders 
why he cannot shine like these super- 
salesmen, why he can’t see his name on 
the monthly honor roll each month be- 
ing credited with several large cases. 
He does not seem to realize that he is 
just an average agent, and not a gen- 
ius. The company’s sales force is not 
made up of geniuses. The great mass 
of us are just average agents. 

Having this idea in mind, I obtained 
from the company the paid-for business 
for the month of March of this year to 
give a cross-section view as to just how 
the twenty-one million dollars insur- 
ance paid for was made up. These are 
the figures (on Honor Roll Record ba- 
sis, excluding five-year term, etc.) : 


not be enough lives to go around and 
the average volume modest indeed. 


These figures prove conclusively that 
a big average case is not what the com- 
pany issues, so why should the agent, 
and I mean the average agent, set out 
to accomplish something that apparent- 
ly is only accomplished by the fewest? 
From these figures it is quite evident 
that if the company had the idea that 
only cases of $25,000 or over were what 
counted, instead of paying for $20,862,- 
000 in one month, the paid-for would 
have been $7,701,000, or about one- 
third, and the remainder of two-thirds 
would not have been written. 

So, to my notion, I would rather write 
ten $10,000 cases than one $100,000 
case. In the latter case, if sold for his 
possibilities, I may have sold his limit 
all at one time, and barring some ex- 
traordinary change in events, that 
buyer may no longer be in the market 
and is of no use to me except as a good 


Amount of Policy Total Amount’ Percentage Lives Percentage Average 
$100,000 or over....... $2,237,500 11% 18 0.5% $124,306 
50,000 to $100,000.... 2,961,850 14% 53 1.5% 55,884 
25,000 to 50,000.... 2,501,720 12% 91 2.6% 27,491 
10,000 to 25,000.... 5,300,250 25% 439 12.0% 12,073 
5,000 to 10,000.... 4,065,500 20% 667 19.0% 6,095 
Less than 5,000 3,795,918 18% 2251 63.0% 1,666 
$20,862,738 

Excluding cases over 

$25,000 totals are... $13,161,668 63% 3357 94.0% 3,920 


Now please note that of the com- 
pany’s business as a whole, 63 per cent 
was on policies less than $25,000 in 
amount and accounted for 94 per cent 
in lives, and remembering that the en- 
tire United States only produces 144 
policies of $25,000 to $100,000, how can 
the average agent get the idea that he 
must produce large business exclusive- 
ly? The honor roll usually lists better 
than three hundred names, so if we 
simply consider the business in excess 
of $25,000 and divide it up among 300 
agents, each agent would be producing 
monthly about one-half a life averaging 
$18,000. In other words, there would 
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influence. While with the ten $10,000 
cases, I am getting the $100,000 in vol- 
ume now and ten customers’ future 
business as well as new _ business 
through these ten people, besides form- 
ing centers of influence in ten places 
instead of one. The matter of taking 
notes is almost negligible. Certainly 
it is hardly conceivable to say that ten 
notes would have to be taken from ten 
cases totaling $100,000, while on a sin- 
gle case of $100,000 it is most likely 
a note is possible. 

Personally I believe the salesman 
must eliminate any waste of his time, 
not only of his personal time, but waste 
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of time in not determining quickly in 
his own mind if a man is a prospect or 
ever will be. The salesman must make 
his contacts by sales and figure out for 
his customers their ultimate possibili- 
ties and plan to build an insurance es- 
tate for them, possibly not all at once, 
but gradually. And this can be accom- 
plished by keeping in close touch and 
educating the customer to let his in- 
surance estate grow with him by fre- 
quently adding new coverage, using per- 
haps the life value idea to good effect. 


Life Values 


I have often thought there is no bet- 
ter illustration of the actual working 
of the life value idea than in our own 
business. The thought that we are get- 
ting paid now for work done in the 
past, and the work we are doing now 
will be paid for in the future, is posi- 
tively true in selling insurance. The 
results we get today, the money we 
make today, to a very large extent rep- 
resent the rewards of work done in the 
past, and the work we do today may 
have no cash value now, but in the 
years to come will bring in handsome 
returns. How many days there are 
when we work consistently and dili- 
gently and accomplish apparently noth- 
ing, having no applications to show for 
the day’s work, when as a matter of 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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THE WHITE FIREMAN* 


heads off increased hazards and insurance rate advances 











New manufacturing methods may result in 


increased fire danger and higher insurance rates 


unless proper fire-protection measures are taken. 


See the North America advertisement in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, July 12; Literary Digest, July 
12; The Business Week, July 9; Time, July 28. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 
INSURANCE 
Fire Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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THE COURAGE, 
ENERGY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVENESS OF 
YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 





| 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


W. L. TAYLOR 
President 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 











Agents Want National 
Underwriting Body 





National Association Says 
Regional Organizations 
Are Destructive 





Executive Committee’s Stand 





Reinsurance Contracts With 
Mutuals Scored at Chi- 
cago Meeting 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 30.—Statements 
in opposition to the acceptance of re- 
insurance by stock companies from mu- 
tual and reciprocal organization, and 
favoring the organization of a national 
underwriting organization of fire in- 
surance, though continuing the au- 
tonomy of the several regional organi- 
zations now existing, were the princi- 
pal actions.of the executive committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Agents at its summer meeting at 
the Edgewater Beach here last week. 

The committee also discussed the 
public relations problem of the insur- 
ance business from a national view- 
point and went on record as favoring 
the creation of a comprehensive na- 
tional speakers’ bureau to be under the 
joint auspices of the companies and the 
agents. The committee declared that 
public speeches will do more direct 
good than any other means of public 
relations, especially in bringing the 
problem of insurance to organizations 
and conventions of leaders in other di- 
visions of business. 

It was suggested this bureau should 
have a corps of full-time men, strate- 
gically located, so that the entire coun- 
try could be covered. It was declared 
that the agents have received encour- 
agement in the proposition from the 
companies. 

The statement as to reinsurance 
urged the companies not to extend re- 
insurance facilities to reciprocals and 
mutuals, and also opposed the cession 
by companies of reinsurance to com- 
panies which accept commitments from 
mutuals and reciprocals. Companies 
represented by members of the asso- 
ciation were called upon to discontinue 
the practice. 

In regard to the national governing 
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“TALKIE” INSURANCE IN- 
TRODUCED 


ONDON Lloyds is said to be 

quoting new insurance for 
motion picture exhibitors to pro- 
tect them against loss of shows 
through the breakdown of talk- 
ing motion picture equipment. It 
is reported that the average 
rates being charged for the new 
coverage is $80 a year on daily 
receipts of $125. Conditions are 
that the film is permitted to 
breakdown three days running 
only and a maximum of fourteen 
preakdowns is allowed in a year. 











body for fire insurance. the committee 
declared that for a company to oper- 
ate within an organization in one ter- 
ritory and without restriction in an- 
other, perhaps just across the State 


line, is a destructive factor in the in-. 


surance business today. 

“The committee is convinced that 
the future well-being of the insurance 
business depends upon a union of com- 
panies, country-wide, comparable to the 
union of agents represented in the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The committee believes that such a na- 
tional company organization as is con- 
templated, to deal with national ques- 
tions of agency-company practices, 
withholding all of its facilities from 
such companies as elect to remain out- 
side, will be of great benefit to the 
business country-wide.” 

Continuing further, the statement 
reads: “The committee is of the opin- 
ion that the time has come when over- 
lapping of authority in company or- 
ganizations should cease. It believes, 
moreover, that a national organization 
of fire.insurance companies would fur- 
nish the means of successful contact 
with our own organization which serves 
the insurance business in its national 
aspect.” 

The committee reported progress on 
mutual competition, an instance being 
cited where members of the organiza- 
tion had created sales resistance to the 
product of one large manufacturer, be- 
cause his business was placed in mu- 
tuals, resulting in the placement of 
over 80 per cent of his business in 
stock’ companies. 


Governors Invited to 
National Convention 





Chief Executives of New 
England May Honor 
Important Occasion 


Several Hundred Bids Out 








Canadian Prime Minister, Fer- 
guson, to Attend; Several 
Hundred Invited 


The governors of the New England 
States have been invited to attend the 
banquet to be held in Hartford on Sept. 
8 as a part of the program for the 
sixty-first session of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
The chief executives are John H. Trum- 
bull, of Connecticut; William T. Gar- 
diner, of Maine; Frank G. Allen, Mas- 
sachusetts; Charles W. Tobey, New 
Hampshire; Norman S. Case, Rhode Is- 
land, and John E. Weeks, Vermont. 

Each of the attending governors will 
address the banquet, and according to 
present arrangements the talks will 
be broadcast by the Travelers 50,000- 
watt station, WTIC. Col. Howard P. 
Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut, will act as toastmaster. 

Others who have been invited to the 
banquet, in addition to the delegates to 
the convention, include G. Howard Fer- 
guson, K.C., prime minister of Onta- 
rio; W. H. Price, attorney general of 
Ontario; Walter E. Batterson, mayor 
of Hartford, and Dr. R. W. Barstow, 
president of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. The opening business ses- 
sion of the convention on Monday, Sept. 
8, will be addressed by Mayor Batter- 
son. 

Several hundred invitations to the 
convention of insurance commissioners 
have been sent out, together with reg- 
istration cards for the convention and 
also the Connecticut Annual Insurance- 
Day Conference. The committee in 
charge has requested that registration 
cards be returned as soon as possible, 
so that hotel reservations may be made 
at Hartford and also that arrangements 
may be completed for the tour of New 
England and the banquets and lunch- 
eons which are scheduled as part of the 
program. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Michigan Reserve Law 
Criticized by Smith 





Doubts Safety of Allowing 
Auto Carriers to Base Re- 
serves on Premiums 





Question of Cut Rates 





Young Carriers May Be Un- 
sound Though Complying with 
Statutes, N. A. I. A. Head Says 
LANSING, MICH., July 29—State reg- 

ulation and supervision of insurance 

carriers in this and other States are 
failing to some extent to assure safety 
in the case of casualty carriers, par- 
ticularly of the automobile variety, be- 
cause of an inherent weakness in the 
regulatory law, according to a state- 
ment of Clyde B. Smith, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 

Agents, based on a study of the situa- 

tion made recently by a company ex- 

ecutive. 

The laws now in force, it is pointed 
out by Mr. Smith, base reserves for cas- 
ualty carriers on the amount of pre- 
mium, stipulating that a certain per- 
centage of the premium receipts be set 
aside. But many of the young car- 
riers, despite meager resources, are 
striving to get a larger share of the 
business by writing at inadequate 
rates. Thus, although they comply 
with the statutes, in many cases it 
happens that the resrve proves totally 
inadequate to cope with mounting 
losses accumulated through the board 
provisions of their policies. The only 
solution to the situation, Mr. Smith 
is convinced, lies in reformation of the 
laws so that reserves are based on the 
coverage promised rather than on pre- 
mium receipts. 

The present situation is demoral- 
izing to the entire institution of in- 
surance and has created wide-spread 
distrust on the part of the public, even 
though few stock companies have run 
into difficulties, Mr. Smith contends, 
and a bolstering of the various State 
laws would prove a boon to the busi- 
ness in general and would protect 
policy-holders in companies of all 
types to a vastly greater extent. It 
is probably true that some of the 
present small rate-cutters would be 
forced immediately to raise their 
schedules but they also might be ex- 
pected to dodge receiverships with 
greater facility than in the past. 

The existing rate war in Michigan, 
in which some of the companies af- 
filiated with the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association have reduced 
the collision and fire and theft rates 


Fire Insurance 


in New York 


In the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict effective August 1, companies 
which are members of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
will pay brokerage of twenty per cent 
on automobile business, as defined by 
the association’s rules. 











materially to compete with the home 
carriers which have long written far 
under normal schedules, may be ex- 
pected to emphasize the weakness of 
the reserve requirements in this State 
soon, as many of the Michigan carriers 
write all automobile lines and if they 
attempt to compete with the so-called 
“conference” companies on the lines 
written by these fire companies they 
will almost certainly run into trouble 
in the casualty end of the business 
under existing conditions. 

In all probability the apparent 
weakness in the law will be brought to 
the attention of Michigan legislators 
at the 1931 session of the State legis- 
lature and Mr. Smith would like to 
see similar consideration given to the 
problem in other States where the 
same situation prevails. 

Quoting the company executive, 
whose name is withheld because of 
possible complications in his relations 
with other companies, Mr. Smith an- 
alyzes the present situation as follows: 

The question, “How can cut-rate cas- 
ualty insurance companies continue in 
business for a certain length of time, 
apparently showing solvency and then, 
with little warning, drop into a re- 
ceivership?” is frequently asked. 
While the answer involves points 
which are somewhat technical, yet a 
little consideration and careful an- 
alysis really discloses the reason. The 
whole question is tied up with the 
various State laws governing the com- 
putation of reserves. 

The present resrve laws for casualty 
companies are based on a principle 
which is fundamentally unsound and 
it will be impossible to place such in- 
surance companies on a sound financial 
basis until the various laws have been 
changed so that companies will be com- 
pelled to carry reserves which will be 
adequate to carry out their policy con- 
tracts. 

This may be a rather strong indict- 
ment of our present reserve laws but 
the truth of the statement is admitted 
by all competent actuaries and, fur- 
thermore, it is easily demonstrable. 
The present laws provide for two 
kinds of resrves: unearned premium 
reserve and claim reserve. In some 
States the unearned premium reserve 
is computed by taking one-half or 50 
per cent of the premium charged by 
the company, on the theory that all 
policies have on the average six 
months, or one-half of the unexpired 
period, yet tg run, and that this 50 per 
cent will carry the policies to expera- 
tions. If a company is writing insur- 
ance at inadequate rates, it is readily 
seen, therefore, that a reserve com- 





Auto Brokerage to Be 20 Per Cent 








American Reserve Absorbs 
Reinsurance Corp. 





Merger Completed and Subject 
Only to Official Sanction, Com- 
bined Resources Approach 


$8,000,000 


The stockholders of American Re- 
serve Insurance Company in a special 
meeting held at the home office of the 
company, 85 John Street, Tuesday, 
approved the merger with the Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of America which 
becomes an accomplished fact upon the 
formal approval of the Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

The name, American Reserve Insur- 
ance Company, remains unchanged, and 
one of the results is in effect a stock 
dividend of 33% per cent to the present 
American Reserve shareholders. 

During the entire time since negotia- 
tions assumed definite form, T. B. Boss, 
President of American Reserve Insur- 
ance Company, has had the active as- 
sistance and cooperation of the Rein- 
surance Corporation of America, under 
its Vice-President, E. L. Mulvehill, in 
harmonizing its business affairs to the 
new set up with the result that many 
adjustments incident to such a merger 
have already been satisfactory accom- 
plished. The consolidated company 
will have resources approaching $8,- 
000,000.00. 








puted in this manner must be inade- 
quate. If such a company is writing 
a rapidly increasing volume of busi- 
ness, the deficiency may not positively 
become apparent for a considerable 
length of time. 

The great danger for casualty com- 
panies, however, confronts those which 
are writing liability business. The 
computation of liability claim reserves 
present the greatest difficulties. It is 
impossible to estimate how large a 
verdict a jury will render in any given 
case, especially for accidents which 
have occurred during the two or three 
years immediately preceding the date 
of computation. If the company at- 
tempts to estimate the amount of 
judgments which will be rendered on 
its outstanding liability cases, there is 
the great danger that the estimates 
will be much too low. 

The older companies usually follow 
the plan of laying aside 60 per cent of 
the accrued premiums for the three 
years immediately preceding the date 
of computation and from this, deduct- 
ing the amount which has been paid 
in liquidation of claims. This system 
has proved to be amply adequate for 
all of those companies operating on 
adequate rates; but here again is 
the same danger when a company is 
attempting to sell liability insurance 
for less than cost. There have been 
instances on record where cut-rate 
companies have shown negative re- 
serves from this method of computa- 
tion for the simple reason that the 
amount liquidated was greater than 


.the 60 per cent of the earned premium. 
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HERE is plenty of opportunity for 

the local agent to maintain his fire 
premium income under the present 
business conditions, in the opinion of 
President C. W. Fellows of the Asso- 
ciated Insurance Companies of San 
Francisco. Mr. Fellows made a sur- 
vey of the situation and said that 
“present business conditions, whether 
actually or merely psychological, are 
more conducive to the selling of addi- 
tional forms of insurance.” 

Mr. Fellows also pointed out the 
opportunities for the wide-awake agent 
in the furthering of use and occupancy 
insurance—which, he said, was of even 
greater necessity in times of stress 
when the owners of a business are in a 
more unfavorable position to meet the 





News of San Francisco and the Coast 


contingencies incident and subsequent 
to a fire loss. 

“If an automobile owner is feeling 
the pressure of the present day,” he 
said, “it is further evidence of his need 
for adequate public liability insurance 
—the landlord needs liability coverage 
to meet his accident contingencies; the 
garage owner needs a liability policy 
to protect his property, which he has 
acquired through hard work and sac- 
rifice. 

“Insurance can use and needs new 
ideas, new channels and new thoughts 
in selling lines which are usually neg- 
lected in prosperous times, but which 
are doubly valuable in dull seasons 
when people can little afford to suffer 
reverses.” 








Notes From The 


HE Birmingham Fire and Casualty 

Insurance Exchange has adopted a 
new constitution, changing its name to 
the Birmingham Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, a name somewhat shorter. 
Several other changes were made in 
the constitution to meet more modern 
methods of doing business. One sec- 
tion prescribes regulations for branch 
offices. Another clause added provides 
methods of reinstating members. Under 
the enterprising leadership of A. A. 
Adams, Jr., the new president, the as- 
sociation is adding a number of new 
members. 





At the annual meeting this week 
Hartwell Douglass was elected presi- 
dent of the Montgomery, Ala., Real 
Estate and Insurance Exchange, to 
succeed Carl Wilson. Other officers are: 
P. M. Nicrosi, vice-president, and the 
following board of directors: Maxie 
D. Pepperman, Sylvanian Baum, Ar- 
thur Mead, Carl Wilson and J. M. Har- 
rison. Mead is president of the Ala- 
bama Association of Insurance Agents. 





The Maryland Insurance Company, 
of Wilmington, Del., with main offices 
in New York, has qualified to write 
fire and marine insurance in Alabama. 
E. S. Harris, of Birmingham, is State 
agent. 





J. L. Davis, Inc., announces acqui- 
sition of the general agency for Cosmo- 
politan Fire for the State of Missis- 
sippi. Davis has represented this com- 
pany in Alabama for some time. He 
says that there has been a turn for 
the better in the insurance business of 
the two States. 
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Southeastern Field 


Oct. 15 and 16 are the new dates 
for the Insurance Day meetings of the 
Insurance Federation of North Caro- 
lina, to be held in Greensboro, the date 
having been slightly deferred to avoid 
conflict with some other gatherings of 
the profession. 

W. B. Merrimon, president of the 
federation, and Bart Leiper, publicity 
chief, say plans are shaping up nicely. 


25 


Arthur S. Holman, manager of the 
Travelers Insurance Company in San 
Francisco, was named on July 25 as 
acting president of the board of ad- 
ministration of San Francisco city em- 
ployees retirement system, succeeding 
the late John W. Rogers, former chief 
assistant clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of the city. 

* * * 

After confirming reports that the 
Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association of 
Texas was in serious financial difficul- 
ties, the California Insurance Depart- 
ment, suspended the license on July 23. 
This reciprocal did a large compensa- 
tion business in California, and its sus- 
pension places a heavy responsibility 
on its policyholders who are subject to 
assessment. It is reported that the 
company’s statement as of Dec. 31 re- 
vealed a considerable impairment. 

* * * 

State Fire Marshal Clare E. Lee, 
of the State of Oregon, has issued a 
bulletin to all traffic officers of the 
State highway traffic department call- 
ing their attention to the State law 
which makes it a misdemeanor for any- 
one to throw away any lighted tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, matches, firecrack- 
ers, or other lighted material, on the 
public highways of the State during 
the closed season between May 15 and 
Oct. 1. The cooperation of the traffic 
officers is asked in its enforcement. 





New England News and Comment 


able interest in Boston was that 
last week, when the Security of New 
Haven made Dewick & Flanders its 
representatives in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. The new appointment dates as 
of Aug. 1, and marks the first change 
in the company’s Boston representation 
in twenty-five years. Some time ago it 
was stated about town that the Se- 
curity had severed its relations with 
Rice & Whitney, where it had been rep- 
resented for years. There was consid- 
erable conjecture about the “street” as 
to where the company would eventually 
land. Its appointment of so strong and 
well established a firm as Dewick & 
Flanders leaves no doubt as to its fu- 
ture success in this territory. 


oY agency appointment of consider- 





William J. Dalton, formerly special 
agent of the Employers, and now on 
the staff of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, has been elected an honorary 
member of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange. 





With an authorized capital of $50,- 
000, the Insurance Acceptance Com- 
pany, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., has 
incorporated in the Massachusetts laws, 


to conduct a general insurance agency 
and brokerage business. 





Edward R. Morrissey has been ap- 
pointed a special agent covering the 
Metropolitan district, by Noble & 
Brown, general agents located at 89 
Broad Street, Boston. Mr. Morrissey 
is a man of considerable field experi- 
ence, having been for some time with 
the Peerless Casualty. He also spent 
several years in his father’s local 
agency at South Deerfield, Mass. 





About a dozen goslings took their 
first swim in the pond on the evening 
of July 25 at a meeting of the New 
England Pond of the Blue Goose, held 
at the Hotel Westminster, Boston. 
Dinner was served on the Roof at 6 
p.m., after which the goslings were 
plucked of their pin-feathers. 





Charles C. Hannah, manager of the 
Eastern Department of the Firemen’s 
Fund, is named as agent of record of 
the Nevada Fire of Reno, Nev., recent- 
ly admitted to Massachusetts. The 
company has admitted assets of $905,- 
919, liabilities of $274,823, a capital of 
$400,000 and a surplus of $231,096. 
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Stand with the Courier 


THE “‘safety island’’ affords the pedestrian a 

safe stand and protection against the hazzards 

of speeding traffic. 

COMMONWEALTH full coverage, merit rated 

auto contract affords the motorist similar pro- 

tection. 
STAND with the Courier safe out of the stream 

of competitive ‘‘traffic’’ —take on a Common- 

wealth Agency and watch your business grow. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 
£. WwW. COOK 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
Vice-Pree. & Gen'l Met, 


President 








(A New York State Stock Company) 
Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s | 


participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 
Bonds. 


] ACCIDENT 
| AUTOMOBILE 


CONTRACT BONDS 
FIDELITY BONDS 
JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Sew YORK 

















FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Illinois 114 Sansome Street 
Southeast Department 
Hurt Building 
tlanta, Georgia 


Western Department 

















CHICAGO 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 


The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retirement Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
Income Insurance Insurance for Farmers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Quaker City Fire & Marine 
Ready to Start 





Philadelphia Carrier, with $1,000,- 
000 in Resources, Receives 
Pennsylvania Certificate 


PHILADELPHIA, July 28.—The Quaker 
City Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany received its certificate from the 
Pennsylvania State Insurance Commis- 
sioner on July 22, and immediately 
opened offices in insurance row at 226 
Walnut Street, in the building occupied 
by Mather & Company. 

The company opened with a capi- 
tal stock of $400,000 and a surplus of 
$600,000, the entire $1,000,000 stock is- 
sue having been sold without cost, thus 
enabling the company to place the en- 
tire issue into capital and surplus. 

The company will be managed by 
Mather & Company, managers of sev- 
eral other companies, and Gilbert 
Mather, president of the Mather com- 
pany, will be president of the Quaker 
City Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Affiliated with Mr. Mather in the 
management of the company will be 
men of years of experience in the in- 
surance field, nearly all of whom have 
been connected for several years with 
the Mather organization. 

W. E. Roehrs, vice-president of the 
Mather company, will be vice-president 
of the Quaker City. Mr. Roehrs also 
acted as secretary pro-tem during the 
organization meetings of the company. 

Other officers will be: John J. Bus- 
well, secretary; B. F. Clayberger, Jr., 
treasurer; Joseph Budd, assistant 
treasurer; Walter S. Hutton, fire sec- 
retary; Harry Lyster, assistant fire 
secretary; William Foster, Jr., assis- 
tant fire secretary; Henry F. Clark, 
marine secretary; Milton H. Enck, as- 
sistant marine secretary; C. H. Grote- 
fend, assistant marine secretary, and 
F. Roland O’Brien, automobile secre- 
tary. 

None of the officers will be salaried, 
their compensation being based on the 
amount of business done by the com- 
pany. 

The company will concentrate, at the 
start, on the marine department, a gen- 
eral increase in the marine business of 
the Mather company being permitted 
under the terms of the charter, which 
was issued on July 10. 

Control of the company is in the 
hands of Mather & Company and close 
associates. 

The board of directors follows: 


E. B. Berry, superintendent of in- 
surance, Southern Railway Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Edward Brown- 
ing, Jr., partner, George H. McFadden 
& Brother, cotton merchants, Philadel- 
phia; Charles E. Dunlap, president, 
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Invited to 
National Convention 


Governors 


(Concluded from page 23) 
In addition to the insurance commis- 


sioners and superintendents of insur- 


ance in every State in the Union, the 
Dominion of Canada, all the provinces 
and in Alaska, invitations have been 
sent to officials of many insurance com- 
panies, leaders in agency organizations 
and numerous representatives of the 
press and insurance papers. More 
persons are expected at the convention 
than is indicated by the preliminary 
mailing list of invitations, as it is cus- 
tomary for the wives of many com- 
missioners to attend the _ sessions. 
Among the entertainment features of 
the program is a banquet for the ladies 
at the Farmington Country Club Mon- 
day evening, with Mrs. Howard P. 
Dunham as hostess. Delegates to the 
convention as well as ladies and other 
guests also will be invited to a ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening planned by 
the Insurance-Day Conference. 

The opening session of the Insurance- 
Day Conference will convene in the au- 
ditorium of the Travelers Insurance 
Company on Tuesday, Sept. 9, and 
after luncheon at 1 o’clock, to which 
the delegates and guests of the Na- 
tional Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention are invited, the afternoon ses- 
sion will be divided into two sections, 
with a life insurance agents’ special 
program in charge of the Connecticut 
Life Underwriters Association being 
held in the auditorium of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
a special program in the auditorium 
of the Travelers for fire, casualty and 
surety agents in charge of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

One of the entertainment features 
for which plans have already been 
made is an exhibition of airplanes at 
Brainard Field. 











Berwind White Coal Mining Company, 
New York; Ralph Earle, director, Fi- 
nance Company of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia; Nelson E. Long, insurance, 
Philadelphia; Gilbert Mather, presi- 
dent, Mather & Company, insurance 
brokers, Philadelphia; George Stuart 
Patterson, partner, George H. McFad- 
den & Brother, cotton merchants, Phil- 
adelphia; Walter E. Roehrs, vice- 
president and treasurer, Mather & 
Company, insurance brokers, Philadel- 
phia; Robert Scott, director of insur- 
ance and safety, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, Wilmington, N. C.; J. Lau- 
rence Sprunt, vice-president, Alexan- 
der Sprunt & Son, cotton merchants, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Archie D. Swift, 
president, Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; E. R. Turner, di- 
rector, Thomas Stephens & Sons, Lon- 
don, English; E. Merrick Tylor, under- 
writer, Excess Insurance Company, 
Ltd., London, England. 























A fire loss in South 
Africa— settlement 


negotiations com- 


pleted at home. 


One of the many ad- 
vantages of an American for- 
eign insurance policy is the 
speed with which settlement 
negotiations, in case of loss, 
are completed. 


To your clients with hold- 
ings in the foreign field, ac- 
customed to the efficiency and 
convenience of American in- 
surance methods, convenience 
both in placing insurance and 
expediting settlements is of 
prime importance. 





Years of development of A. 
I. U. foreign facilities has fi- 
nally resulted in the organiza- | 
tion of an efficient and well- | 
trained staff of representatives 
extending throughout prac- | 
tically every country into | 
which American foreign trade | 
has penetrated. 


This world-wide staff is placed 
at the service of both you and 
your clients. Why not allow the 
A. I. U. services to relieve you 
of the long distance negotiations 
which have been customarily han- 
dled by you in placing foreign in- 
surance ? 





..» AMERICAN ... 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


80 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


JOHN 5477 














Fire Insurance 





28 
Southeastern 


“America Fore’s” 
Office 


The “America Fore” group estab- 
lished its Southeastern department in 
Atlanta on July 28. The offices occupy 
an entire floor in the new Thornton 
Building. As previously announced in 
THE SPECTATOR, John W. Clarke is sec- 
retary in charge of the territory and 
Louis P. Jervey is assistant secretary. 
The Atlanta office of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, a member of the 
“America Fore” group, will move to 
the Thornton Building, where it will 
continue under the direction of Mana- 
ger Eugene Oberdorfer. 


John C. Kemp, Inc., Organized 


John C. Kemp has resigned as vice- 
president of the New York brokerage 


firm of John W. Thomas, Inc., to estab- 


lish his own office as John C. Kemp, 
Inc., for the negotiation of all forms 
of insurance contracts. Mr. Kemp has 
been in the insurance business over 
sixteen years. He was with the Trav- 
elers and Employers Liability before 
his affiliation with John W. Thomas. 
He plans to build up an efficient or- 
ganization of specialists to handle a 
multiple-line business. 


Kentucky’s Farm Forms 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 28.—The Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau, George H. Par- 
ker, manager, Louisville, has an- 
nounced adoption of uniform farm 
forms, under instructions of the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau, Chicago. 

The farm underwriters, it was said, 
have recently adopted for mandatory 
use uniform farm property forms 
throughout the mid-West territory, and 
the bureau has recommended that here- 
after all farm daily reports be checked 
as received through recording depart- 
ments, and that the bureau insist upon 
the use of the mandatory farm forms 
as prepared and recommended by the 
farm underwriters. 

Copies of such forms can be had 
from the Uniform Printing & Supply 
Co., 351 West Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


J. R. Dumont Addresses Louis- 
ville Board 

John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board, talked be- 
fore the Louisville Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters recently. Louisville local 
agents were reported as having been 
greatly pleased with the talk which 
gave them an understanding of the 
aims and methods of the I. U. B., an 
organization whose operations have not 
been as well understood by many agents 
as they should be. 


Fire Insurance 





Fleet Rate Enigma Invades 
Blue Grass State 





Kentucky Agents Favor Test 
Case to Try Legality of 
Adverse Rulings 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 29.—The ques- 
tion of writing fleet policies to include 
individual car owners with legitimate 
fleets is a puzzling one in Kentucky 
and a much-discussed problem at this 
time. There are no State regulations 
covering casualty rates, or methods of 
application, but in 1927, S. M. Saufley, 
then insurance commissioner, held that 
it was discriminating and illegal to 
write a low rate for one person insur- 
ing under fleet coverage, where some 
other auto owner, as a mere individual, 
was unable to secure a similar rate. 
That decision was in connection with 
a group of some 900 employees of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., in Louis- 
ville, who had grouped and secured a 
group rate from the National of Pitts- 
burgh. 


A few weeks ago a ruling was asked 
of J. W. Cammack, attorney general 
of Kentucky, on the Saufley opinion, 
and Mr. Cammack held that individ- 
ual cars could not be written as fleets, 
as it was discriminatory and illegal. 
All companies operating in the State 
were advised of the ruling. 

However, some 75 casualty men, in- 
cluding agents and field men, met on 
July 18 in Louisville, with Arch Pul- 
liam, deputy insurance commissioner of 
Kentucky, for a discussion of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Pulliam advised a test case 
to decide the constitutionality of both 
rulings. He favored a plan of action 
wherein a license would be revoked for 
failure to comply with the Cammack 
ruling. The concern suffering a revo- 
cation of license could secure an in- 
junction and carry the case to the 
Court of Appeals for a definite deci- 
sion, he said. Regardless of the tem- 
per of that decision, the matter will 
probably be an issue before the next 
session of the State Legislature. 

Smith T. Bailey, Louisville agent, in 
discussing the problem involved, re- 
marked: “The point was made that it 
was no more discriminatory for cas- 
ualty companies to write fleet policies 
to cover individuals, than for life in- 
surance companies to write group poli- 
cies, wherein much lower rates are 
given to a group of employees of one 
company, than it is possible for the 
individual to secure on a single policy.” 





Hudson Appoints Kirkham 

H. J. Kirkham has been appointed 
State agent in Ohio for the Hudson 
Insurance Company of New York. 








National Guaranty Fire Departs 
for St. Louis 


Plans for moving the home offices of 
the National Guaranty Fire Insurance 
Company and the Independent Bonding 
& Casualty Company from Newark to 
St. Louis have been completed. Both 
carriers are controlled by the Mar- 
quette-Easton Finance Corporation of 
St. Louis, which also owns the Pruden- 
tial Casualty & Surety Company of St. 
Louis. The general fire business of the 
National Guaranty was recently rein- 
sured by the Chicagu Fire & Marine in 
a purely reinsurance deal. In St. Louis 
the company will write exclusively au- 


tomobile insurance, acting as a running - 


mate for the Prudential. The Indepen- 
dent Bonding & Casualty Company will 
act as an excess insuror, according to 
present plans. 


Indiana Collects Back Fees 

Approximately $40,000 in back taxes 
has been collected from fire insurance 
companies through the Indiana State 
Board of Accounts, it has been learned. 
The companies failed to pay the State 
fee provided in the insurance laws. 
Most of the back tax is due from cas- 
ualty companies which come under the 
general fee laws, according to an 
opinion of James M. Ogden, attorney- 
general. 





Ferapice Blake 


Gnsurance ne Company, 


Personality 


Insurance companies 
do have personality. 
Loyal, long-time 


agents say that ours 
is reflected by our sin- 
cere, personal interest 
in our representatives; 
by our constant effort 
to cooperate fully and 
fairly. 
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Next Pennsylvania Legislature May 


Consider Guest Liability Law 


State Auto Clubs Champion Enactment of Statute 
To Ban Free Passenger Liability Suits; 
Statewide Appeal: Progresses 


PHILADELPHIA, July 28. — Pennsyl- 
vania’s two leading automobile clubs— 
the Automobile Club of Philadelphia 
and the Keystone Automobile Club— 
are supporting casualty underwriters 
in their efforts to obtain for Pennsy]l- 
vania a law that would bar suits for 
damages on behalf of passengers in 
automobiles figuring in accidents. Con- 
necticut now has such a law on its 
statute books and a number of other 
States are said to be contemplating sim- 
ilar measures. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature, which 
meets next January in biennial session, 
will have the law offered to it by one 
of the Philadelphia representatives, 
and it is understood an upstate Sen- 
ator will offer the same law through 
the upper house. 


Insurance men of Philadelphia are 
already organizing their fight to have 
the bill, when it is presented, enacted 
into law. They believe that not only 
will the underwriters be benefited by 
such a measure but the insurance buy- 
ing public as well. The elimination of 
collusion on the part of the automobile 
owner and his guests, it is believed, 
will cut the public liability loss ratio 
in half. This reduction will materially 
benefit automobile owners whose insur- 
ance premiums must be sufficient to 
carry many losses that underwriters in 
the past have looked upon as payments 
made after guests and owners have 
formed a partnership for the purpose 
of collecting liability insurance. 

A high percentage of losses in auto- 
mobile liability insurance in the past, 
it was pointed out, has been through 
collusion between the owner and guest 
and if the law banned the guest from 
suing the owner in case of an automo- 
bile accident, many suits now being con- 
tested in Pennsylvania courts would 
never have been filed. 
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The measure has more than an even 
chance of passing. In Pennsylvania 
a peculiar legislative situation exists in 
that many laws advocated by Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia solons meet 
the overwhelming opposition of the 
rural representatives who outnumber 
the urban delegates in sufficient num- 
bers to defeat any urban. legislation 
that meets the ill will of the rural rep- 
resentatives and senators. 

However, in the guest law the auto- 
mobile clubs of the two largest cities 
have gained the support of the State 
automobile associations and insurance 
men throughout the State are unani- 
mous in their efforts to obtain this leg- 
islation. All of which means that when 
the bill leaves committee for the floor of 
the two houses its opponents will find 
rural and urban solons united for its 
passage. 


Pinchot Favors Measure 

Furthermore, it was pointed out, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, prominent Republican 
candidate for governor in the forth- 
coming election, is said on reliable 
authority to favor the bill and there 
is little doubt but what he will control 
both houses of the legislature if elected. 

Another point in favor of the bill 
is the fact that honest automobile 
owners far outnumber their dishonest 
brethren and every honest automobile 
owner in the State will be reached be- 
tween now and January with the bene- 
fits of the law explained to him in 
order that his pressure may also be 
brought to bear on his representatives 
at Harrisburg. The owner will be 
reached through his pocketbook, with 
the prospects of lower premiums on 
his automobile insurance, and Phila- 
delphia insurance men say that is one 
appeal that never goes unanswered. 





G. I. McCredie 


Second Triumvirate Formed 
by Standard in N. Y. 





McCredie Appoints Smith and 
Lutz to Succeed Crewe 
and Goodwin 


Down at the metropolitan office of 
the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany last week a second triumvirate 
was rounded out to take the places of 
“the three musketeers,” Eugene Hord, 
Rexford Crewe and Richard Goodwin, 
who recently went over to the Fire- 
man’s Fund. G. I. McCredie, as THB 
SPECTATOR has already recorded, has 
become the new head of the New York 
office, and has appointed Roy W. Smith 
as his office manager to assist him in 
production. W. G. Lutz has been ap- 
pointed chief underwriter. The last 
named men succeed Mr. Crewe and Mr. 
Goodwin respectively. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Illinois, Mr. Smith joined 
the Standard Accident Company at De- 
troit and has served in various capaci- 
ties for the past eight years. He has 
been claim supervisor, field supervisor, 
underwriter, and until last week was 
office manager of the Detroit branch. 
His experience has included extensive 
traveling for the company, and he has 

(Concluded on page 33) 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 











Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 
By 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 
Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book now in its third edition 
has been recognized as the standard publication of its kind 
for twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed 
and convenient form just the information required by 
adjusters of 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 

CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 
POISONING SLEEPING SICKNESS 

WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 

SUNBURN ORCHITIS 

GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 

CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features 
of this excellent work are retained. Other new sections 
added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
Diseases on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPEC- 
TIVE OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 50 New IIlustrations are Added to This Edition, 
and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into 
three sections, as follows: 
SECTION I—ACCIDENTS 
INFORMATION 
PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
SYMPTOMS HOUSE CONFINEMENT 
TOTAL DISABILITY TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


pitt "SPECTIVE OF HOUSE CON- 
ADJUSTMENT FINEMENT 4 


EPFECTS PARTIAL DISABILITY 
SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 

NAMES ADJUSTMENT 

INFORMATION EFFECTS 


SECTION Ill 


This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable 
poisons that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a 
brief description of each drug, and considering the prominent 
signs and symptoms following the swallowing of different 
poisons, the length of time house confinement exists, the dura- 
tion of total disability and partial disability, with advice on 
adjustment, and effects on the insurability of the individual 
after recovery is complete. 


PROMINENT SIGNS AND 
SYMPTOMS 





The Adjuster’s Manual is invaluable to those settling 
Accident and Health Claims. 


Price, In Flexible Binding, $6.00 
Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 

















A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 














COMPANY 


United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 79 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


ow 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


Gw9 


HOME OFFICE 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 








A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE (necrtine facies 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
C. F. Shallcross, Manager 
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W. H. Eckert to Do Honors 
for American Bar Ass’n 





Well-Known Lawyer to Conduct 
European Confreres to 
Chicago Meet 


Walter H. Eckert, second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bar Association 
and a member of the law firm of 
Loucks, Eckert & Peterson, has been 
selected by the American Bar Associa- 
tion to make a trip to England for 
the purpose of accompanying to this 
country, a delegation of approximately 
300 distinguished judges and lawyers 
of the English, French, Scottish and 
Irish Free State Bars, who will be 
guests of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting to be held 
in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 20 
to 22 inclusive. 

This comes as a distinct honor to in- 
surance as Mr. Eckert is well known 
to insurance interests throughout the 
country, and is an associate of George 
E. Turner, representative of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, and former counsel of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House. Mr. 
Eckert sailed from New York last week 
on the Mauretania. It is contemplated 
that this meeting will be the largest of 
its kind ever held. 


Federal Surety Des Moines Busi- 
ness Given to Olmsted Agency 


The business of the Des Moines 
branch of the Federal Surety Company 
of Davenport, Iowa, will be taken over 
Aug. 1 by the general insurance agency 
of Olmsted, Inc., Des Moines. Fred L. 
Bales, resident manager for the Daven- 
port company since the local branch 
office was established several years ago, 
will join the Olmsted company in an 
executive capacity when the consolida- 
tion is made effective. 


It is the plan of Olmsted, Inc., and 
the Federal Surety Company, along 
with its running mate, the Standard 
Federal Fire, to enlarge the territory 
under supervision of the local offices 
when the consolidation is completed. 
The branch office of the company here- 
tofore has had jurisdiction over twenty- 
two counties in Central Iowa, and the 
plan is to enlarge this territory to a 
total of sixty-four counties. The gen- 
eral agency force of Olmsted, Inc., will 
be enlarged proportionately to service 
the enlarged territory. 

Olmsted, Inc., is one of the largest 
general agency organizations in insur- 
ance in Des Moines. Col. Ernest S. 
Olmsted is president of the corporation. 
George H. Olmsted is vice-president, 
Frederick L. Olmstead is secretary and 
Mott S. Hammond is treasurer. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES SOLVES 
ANOTHER 


Following the trend of the 
modern detective story, a clever 
feature article in the current is- 
sue of “The Pioneer,” the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration’s fine house organ, 
explains for the benefit of es- 
tranged wives, sweethearts and 
girl friends, the mystery of 
“Ella.” No other genius than the 
incomparable Sherlock Holmes, 
and, of course, my dear Watson, 
stride into the picture to discover 
that “this woman,” who has been 
writing to Employers’ agents on 
open-face post cards, “hope to see 
you in London,” is just the Em- 
ployers’ code address. And that 
the message is one of pep from 
Edward C. Stone, United States 
manager for the Employers’, who 
is constantly finding new ways to 
jog up the producing contest 
which will send a few of the top- 
notch agents over to London this 
year to visit the home office and 
have a good time in general. 
This year is the golden anniver- 
sary of the Employers’, and the 
London trip is part of the jubilee 
proceedings. 











Safe Deposit Box Policy 
Liberalized 


The burglary insurance changes an- 
nounced effective July 21 by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, features the liberaliza- 
tion of the individual safe deposit box 
policy. In accordance with popular 
request the “undue exposure” clause 
can now be eliminated without extra 
charge. A new blanket form of cover- 
age for tax collectors is also an- 
nounced. This form covers inside and 
outside robbery, safe burglary and 
burglary only in the home of the cus- 
todian for a 3% per cent annual rate. 

The fine record made by Los Angeles 
County in reducing the number of 
residence burglaries and thefts during 
recent years has been rewarded by ap- 
proximately a 25 per cent reduction in 
residence burglary rates. Assureds 
whose premises are open twenty-four 
hours daily may now obtain safe burg- 
lary insurance at a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion. 

The special rating for interior and 
messenger robbery insurance for in- 
vestment brokers located in cities of 
400,000 population or more is now 
changed to apply in towns of 100,000 
or more and is also made applicable to 
the investment department of banks in 
these towns. 
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Matthai Explains Rates to 
Baltimore Motorists 





U.S. F. & G. Executive Answers 
High Rate Complaint by Show- 
ing Actuarial Scheme 


BALTIMORE, July 22 — Answering 
complaints of Baltimore motorists 
about the high rates for insurance here 
compared with other cities, Joseph F, 
Matthai, vice-president of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
gave figures which show that rates in 
Baltimore are higher than in Wash- 
ington but much lower than in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston, and 
are almost the same as the rates in 
Chicago. Mr. Matthai, who represents 
his company on the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
which fixes the rates, also explained 
how the rates are made. and on what 
they are based. 

“Every community makes its own 
rates in this matter of automobile in- 
surance,” Mr. Matthai said. “They are 
fixed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters in this 
manner:.The amount of damages paid 
for personal injury in a year in a 
given community is obtained. The num- 
ber of cars insured in that community 
is divided into this figure. To the re- 
sult obtained, a figure is added to 
cover the overhead costs of the com- 
panies and two and one-half per cent 
for profit and that makes the rate. 

“On the business throughout the 
country for 1929 it was shown that all 
the stock companies doing business 
actually paid out slightly more than 
they received. Of course, this does not 
mean that individual companies did not 
make profits on the business. But they 
did not make extravagant profits. 

“When I say that every community 
fixes its own insurance rates I mean 
that such elements as these enter into 
the rate: the number of accidents in 
those communities and the total amount 
of damages paid on account of those 
accidents: the control of traffic, better 
in one community than in another per- 
haps; the activities of ambulance 
chasers in bringing damage claims 
against companies, the attitude of 
juries toward such claims. 

“When the rates are made they are 
based on the damages paid on acci- 
dents in which various makes of cars 
are involved. It is a curious thing that 
it has been found that there is little 
difference between the makes in New 
York City, so far as accidents are con- 
cerned. The various makes fall into 
the general classifications of low priced, 
medium and high priced. The rates 
on high priced cars are generally 
higher than on the low priced cars.” 
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GuaRANTEE FUND LiFe 
18th and Douglas Sts. 


» Omaha 


BUILDING 








AGENCY OPENINGS IN THE 
FOLLOWING STATES ; 


ARKANSAS MONTANA 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
DIST. COLUMBIA NEVADA 
FLORIDA NO. CAROLINA 
GEORGIA NO. DAKOTA 
IDAHO OKLAHOMA 
ILLINOIS OREGON 
INDIANA 80. DAKOTA 
10WA TENNESSEE 
KANSAS TEXAS 
KENTUCKY UTAH 
MICHIGAN WASHINGTON 
MISSOURI WEST VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 








A Protection Plus Policy! 


(With Non-forfeitable Cash Values) 






Our new “Protection Plus Accumulation’’ poli- 
cies are rapidly growing in popularity. 











Under the provisions of this policy, the Accu- 
mulated Savings (Cash Values) are paid to the 
beneficiary, in event of the death of the insured 
after the first year, in addition to the face of 


the_ policy. 
















Write Agency Department for 
complete particulars 


GUARANTEE FUND 


Acnoninell 


- OMAHA- 


ASSETS EXCEEDING $15,000,000.00 















































WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 











‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


' ' 
| THE INSURANCE FIELD : 
, Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ’ 
: Enclosed is one dellar. Send } 
; Cluff’s new book to me. ' 
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Generous Contracts . Liberal Com- 

missions . Educational Helps . Di- 

rect Leads . Free Mail Advertising . 
Juvenile Forms... 


Plus 


The Universal Policy 


—a policy containing sales features and 
benefits, privileges and options that are not 

found in any other one standard life insur- 
ance policy. 


Valuable Territory Open 


National Life Company 


Mutual Legal Reserve 


118 Eleventh Street, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Spencer Welton. Will Join 
Mass. Bonding Co. 





Widely Known Casualty Execu- 
tive Becomes Production 
Vice-President 


Spencer Welton, widely known casu- . 


alty insurance executive, who recently 
resigned as vice-president of the Union 
Indemnity Company and the New York 
Indemnity Company, has joined the 
Massachusetts Bonding Company as 
vice-president in charge of production 
and will begin his new duties on Au- 
gust 4. He will operate throughout the 
country from the home office in Boston. 

Before entering the insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Welton had had considerable 
experience in the advertising business, 
and was attached to the organization 
of one of the leading advertising ex- 
perts in the country. Later he entered 
the tire business, and became president 
of the Sterling Tire Company. From 
there he went to the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company as production vice- 
president, and in that capacity he 
traveled extensively throughout the 
country, attending conventions as a 
guest speaker to become one of the best 
known casualty and surety executives 
in the country. 

He left: the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company to take the presidency of the 
New York Indemnity Company, then 
the casualty running mate of the Na- 
tional Surety Company. When the Na- 
tional Surety sold the New York 
Indemnity to the Insurance Securities 
Group as a running mate for the Union 
Indemnity Company, Mr. Welton ac- 
cepted the vice-presidency of both com- 
panies. 

His new connection will be particu- 
larly pleasing to his friends in the busi- 
ness, and well adapted to his abilities 
as an executive, for the Massachusetts 
Bonding Company is a long ‘established 
and financially capable company. 


Standard Accident Com- 


pletes Staff 
(Concluded from page 29) 


been alternately stationed in St. Louis, 
Detroit, South Bend, Ind., and in va- 
rious points throughout the South. His 
present position will call for extensive 
production work throughout New York 
and Connecticut. 

W. G. Lutz graduated from Union 
College in 1914 as a civil engineer, and 
was engaged for some time in various 
branches of engineering before he en- 
tered the insurance field with the Com- 
pensation Rating Board of New York. 

During the past ten years he has 
been chief engineer of the board and 
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E. W. Cook, Commonwealth 
Casualty Executive Resigns 


PHILADELPHIA, July 30.—Announce- 
ment was made today that E. W. Cook 
who has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Commonwealth 
Casualty for twenty-two years has re- 
signed. His resignation is effective 
Sept. 1. W. Freeland Kendrick, former 
Mayor of Philadelphia is president of 
the company. 

Mr. Cook began his insurance career 
some thirty-five years ago as a life 
insurance agent in Chicago. Thirty- 
two years ago he came to Philadelphia 
as an accident and health producer 
with the Old Fraternities Accident of 
Philadelphia, which was better known 
as the True Blue. It was a fraternal 
and when it was merged into a cas- 
ualty company and called the Common- 
wealth Casualty, Mr. Cook was made 
agency director. He was later made 
general manager of the company and 
twenty-two years ago was made vice- 
president and general manager, the 
two positions he still holds today. 

His son, John M. Cook is president 
of the Camden branch office of the 
Commonwealth. 


Roeber Formally Elected Man- 
ager of National Compensa- 
tion Council 


The Governing Committee of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance on July 16th elected W. F. 
Roeber General Manager of the Coun- 
cil. Mr. Roeber has been acting gen- 
eral manager since the resignation of 
Wm. Leslie last year. Like his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Roeber is a native of 
California, where he received his train- 
ing in insurance, coming to the Na- 
tional Council seven years ago. Up 
until his taking over the managerial 
responsibilities relinquished by Mr. 
Leslie, Mr. Roeber had served as Ac- 
tuary of the National Council. He is 
recognized as one of the foremost com- 
pensation insurance experts in the 
country and under his management 
the members of the Governing Com- 
mittee expect continued growth in the 
importance and influence of the Na- 
tional Council in rate making matters. 








has gathered considerable exerience in 
the supervision of inspection work and 
underwriting details. He was closely 
connected with the development of the 
present industrial compensating rating 
schedule, subway rating plan and the 
compensation manual. 

While in the service of the rating 
board, Mr. Lutz acted as representative 
of the engineering and manual com- 
mittee of the National Council. 
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Judge Higbee Wrong, Says 
Commission Head. 





Richardson Replies to Sharp 
Criticism of Judge Quoting 
Official Records 


St. Louis, July 29.—Replying to the 
denunciation made of the Missouri 
Compensation Commission by Judge 
Higbee of the Circuit Court of that 
State, which was reported in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR, Chair- 
man Richardson of the commission 
stated this week that the judge’s im- 
pression of the commission did not con- 
cur with that of the body itself, nor did 
it agree with the official records of the 
work done by the commission. 


Mr. Richardson issued a statement 
describing the various cases on which 
he supposed Judge Higbee had formed 
his opinion, and offered a résumé of 
the operations of the commission. He 
stated that out of 334,592 cases arising 
out of compensable and non compens- 
able accidents which have been pre- 
sented to the commission there were 
only 553 cases taken to the circuit 
courts. He declared that in the great 
majority of these appeals the decision 
of the commission has been upheld, and 
that of 31 cases which were carried 
through to the higher courts of the 
State, the commission was further up- 
held in 26. 

“The records clearly indicate that 
Judge Higbee’s assertion that the prac- 
tice of the Missouri Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission is inimical to the 
interest of the laboring man of this 
State, or that we are in league with 
insurance interests, or that we have 
been actuated by any ulterior motive 
whatever, is contrary to the evidence 
adduced from the records in the files 
of the commission, as well as those of 
the courts.” 


F. & D. Appointment 


BALTIMORE, July 26.—The appoint- 
ment of John A. Mathison as Fidelity 
& Deposit representative in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is reported by the Pitts- 
burg Branch of the American Bonding 
Company through the home office of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. Mr. Mathi- 
son, who is a graduate of the West 
Virginia University, where he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Law; served 
for two years in the regular army dur- 
ing the war. He resigned his commis- 
sion as captain shortly after the armis- 
tice, and returned to Wheeling, where 
he went into business with his father, 
George Mathison. Since then he has 
been active in the real estate and insur- 
ance life of that city. 
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 SIXTY-NINE 


CAISSONS ROYAL 


are now being sunk te carry the foundations of 


the great, new Home Office Building of the | N l () N 

on historic Independence Square in Philadel- ur 

phia. th 
Our present building, occupied in 1915, and he 


designed to be capacious enough for the busi- 
ness increase of twenty-five years or more, be- 





























































































came overtaxed some time ago, the increased INSURANCE COMPANY ke 
new business of the last three years having made E “al 
heavy space exactions. The new building is ex- Des Moines, Iowa we 
pected to be ready January 1, 1932, and allow- pe 
ance in its dimensions has been made for ex- hi 
pansion at a still more rapid rate than that of Paid to Policyholders..... $31,000,000.00 th 
our recent notable progress—such as pe 
A GREATER NUMBER OF POLICIES than Insurance in Force, Over. . $146,507,221.00 wl 

n any other half year of the Company’s his- 
tory, paid for in the first six months of 1930. | : 
i Ww 
— NNN [= Oi GG fir 
The Home Life Insurance Company ee (ss ‘OF CO-OPERaT™ ) 7 

i NS . eee LSS Sig N 
of America | Migtmce | Look Ahead With This —\\ * 
Protects the Entire Family Eke Growing Company \ re 
woe Angee” ~ ae ont to nd oan oad. ~ SAREE) Careful, conservative building—based | on ; full \ re 
° icies are issued on bo ndustri AS. KS oe a. — eee aee- N or 
[ee | en Se — FFs 
Selagaseainiaibii onesie ae ns — eaten ahosd ete record wd 1980 of 1029. This N be 
There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose SS company’s policy of training, testing, supervising \ 17 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force ASS \ ~ with ‘this organization noted for its co-operation. \ lic 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. = a “Co-operator” and Prosper < or 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) N N 
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EXPANSION THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION ; * 


iat Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
This is the keyword 








Women in the World fo 


? Organized October 1, 1892 
in the program of development WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED " 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. Good Territory Everywhere in United States re 


and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
































Prospectiv - General Agents, nen who wish co throw Total Funds over $29,000,000 se 
eg lot with a strong growing company, will find Benefits Paid since Organization over. ae $39,500,000 - 
“Honestly, It's the Best Policy.” 1 haat ssigigingprticnp ei ™ 
THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS al 
A T L A ian T I Cc W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan th 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge tir 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary li 
th 
be 
cr 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 
Ge l ae ; of 
pesenercr di gara wae pata Eagle Fire Insurance Company of 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER New Jersey fc 
HAGERSTOWN . pe 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. de 
Wi ed Home Office Cooperation. Denmark fic 
George Washington Life Insurance Co. Panhtin “W.. Fen Thomes B. Donaldson bi 
Charleston, West Virginia 18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. re 
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Tell It to the Judge, Everybody’s 
Doing It, Says Travelers Report 


Survey of Arrests in 88 Cities Over Ten-Y ear Period 
Shows Burglars, Topers, Traffic Violators 
Swelling Police Records 


HE “Dizzy Decade” or the “Tem- ment through discharge or dismissal. 

pestuous Twenties,” or even “The In a number of cities less than 15 per 
Courtroom Years,” seem to be fair titles cent of the robberies and thefts re- 
under which to designate the events of ported were solved by arrest, which in- 
the last ten years, after reading a sur- dicates that the actual number of 
vey of urban arrests just released by crimes as robbery and burglary is 
the Travelers. We Americans, or at seven times the number of arrests, or 
least those of us who go down to our more than 500,000 in the eighty-eight 
work in cities, are certainly a lawless cities reporting. 
lot if the 150 per cent increase in the But here’s the rub for those who 
number of arrests over a period of ten haven’t joined the mad whirl of crime 
years is to be taken as a criterion of and corruption. Property running into 
our regard for law and order. Booze millions of dollars is stolen annually, 
histers, burglars and traffic violators, and in nine of the reporting cities with 
that’s what we are, and from all re- a combined population of 1,870,000, 
ports we seem to like it. Those of us stolen property recovered was valued at 
who aren’t, pay $2.50 per head for the $4,500,000. That, says the Travelers, 
privilege of being moral, anyway, so amounts to just about $2.50 per capita. 
what’s the use? Since this is only one-seventh of the 

Here are the figures as the Travelers actual cost of thefts, the total amount 
find them: Police records from eighty- per capita would contribute to a nice 
eight cities with a total population of burglary premium. Well? 
over 25,000,000 or 37.3 per cent of all 
the urban population of the country, 
reveal a total number of 2,358,428 ar- © Mayor Harry Bacharach of Atlantic 
rests during 1929. That is just about City, who is a Fidelity and Deposit 
one in every ten. Of these pinches, man, announces the home office and 
200,000 were made on account of rob- representatives of the company visiting 
bery, burglary and kindred icin acta 1,- the seaside resort during his incum- 
170,000 because of intoxication and bency should feel at home. The Mayor, 
liquor law violations, and almost 3,000,- who is a member of the New Jersey 
000 because of traffic law violations. = pypjic Utilities Commission, was Mayor 

Comparing these figures with those of Atlantic City from 1912 to 1920. 
of 1920, the Travelers finds that total He succeeds Anthony M. Ruffu, Jr., 
arrests ten years ago were 738,896, of who was recently killed in a grade 
which arrests for intoxication and vio- crossing accident. 
lations of the liquor laws were 120,800; 
for robbery and theft, 16,905, and for 
traffic law violations, 200,267. 

In contrast to these increases in ar- 
rests in the last ten years, the popula- 
tion of the forty-six cities gained 
around 20 per cent during the same pe- 
riod. Arrests for robbery, burglary 
and thefts gained in percentage more 
than ten times as much as the popula- 
tion. Arrests for intoxication and 
liquor law violations increased more 
than seven times as much, while arrests 
because of traffic law violations in- 
creased more than sixteen times as 
much. The great gain in the number 
of charges resulting from the operation 
of motor vehicles no doubt is accounted 
for by the increase of more than 187 
per cent in car registrations during the 
decade and greater stringency of traf- 
fic laws. 

Not only are all these things true, 
but detailed statistics from the cities 
reporting indicate that nearly a quar- 
ter of the defendants escape punish- 
















Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


T. J. FALVEY, President 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 












Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 
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Southern Surety Effects 
' Changes in St. Louis 





Adams Succeeds Luther’ as 
Agency Head; Banks and 
Bretz Also Advanced 


Following the resignation of F. A. 
Ungles, as vice-president, and of sev- 
eral of his associates in the St. Louis 
office of the Southern Surety Company, 
a number of staff changes have been 
made in that office. Jennings M. 
Adams has succeeded E. S. Luther as 
head of the agency department. Newell 
H. Bretz is now superintendent of the 
liability department, and C. C. Banks 
is his assistant. 

Vice-president D. D. Smith has re- 
signed to return to Detroit as vice- 
president of George M. Sulliburk, Inc., 
which represents the Southern Surety 
there. Mr. Smith was connected with 
that agency before going to the St. 
Louis office as an executive. 


Jennings M. Adams started with the 
Southern Surety Co. of Oklahoma in 
1916 as a mail clerk in its home office 
at Denison, Texas. After the company 
became an Iowa corporation, he was 
claim examiner in the home office at 
Des Moines from 1918 to 1924, then in 
charge of the claim department at 
Omaha and later at Philadelphia and 
for the past fifteen months he has 
been in charge of special risks at the 
St. Louis office of the Southern Surety 
of New York. 

C. C. Banks, after graduation from 
Colorado Agricultural College in 1919, 
became a special agent of the London 
Guarantee & Accident Co. He was with 
that company in Chicago from 1919 to 
1924, then with the Union Indemnity 
Co. at its home office two years, at the 
Cleveland branch of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. in 1926 and 
1927, afterward becoming branch man- 
ager of the Century Indemnity Co. at 
Indianapolis before joining the South- 
ern Surety. 

Newell H. Bretz for some years was 
a liability and compensation under- 
writer for the London Guarantee in 
Chicago and New York and also was 
senior underwriter in the Zurich office 
at Chicago before becoming assistant 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Public Indemnity Co., from which he 
recently went to the Southern Surety. 


The Maryland State Insurance Com- 
missioner has admitted the Belt Cas- 
ualty Company, 4750 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, IIl., to do business in Mary- 
land, effective July 23, 1930. The com- 
pany writes auto collision, theft, public 
liability, and property damage. 
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WHICH 
of these 
men is a 


potential 


CROOK 


AN you tell which, if any, of these - 


men is hiding behind a counter- 
feit face, qualities that will some day 
mean a large loss to his employer? If you 
can, there’s a good job waiting for you 
at the home office of any surety company. 
As a matter of fact, exact character analy- 
sis is just as much a dream as tabloid air. 


Years ago, the best that Mr. John Em- 
ployer could do was to hope that all of his 
employees would remain honest. Now- 
adays, he reinforces his belief in the in- 
tegrity of his employees with adequate 
Fidelity Bonds and thereby acquires the 
comfort of knowing that.even if the unex- 
pected should happen, his funds are safe. 


An effective mailing campaign and other tested forms of 
direct advertising make it easier for FeD representatives 
to develop a profitable volume of this desirable business. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY of MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
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T HIRTY - FOUR ECONOMIC EX- 
PERTS—EDITORS OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH OF 
GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH HIS- 
fORY OF RECENT MONTHS. 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 
SURSCRIBERS REACHED BY THEIR - 
FAR - FLUNG 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND INDUS- 


HOW’S BUSINESS > 


GOING TO B&ENEAT-MONTH e 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


URTHER curtailment of wages 
and income is reflected in a general 
weakening of retail prices. Trade, 
which has held up much better than 
production, is now responding to the 


THIS 
lowered demand of summer months. 


The tariff sore, although it may leave a 
scar, is healing; and there is a ray of 
hope in the transition from the rather 
destructive optimism in the early 
months of the year to the more con- 
structive pessimism that has taken its 
place, and which, it is believed, marks 
the beginning of a recovery. 


Recession, which began to show defi- 
nite tendencies downward early in 
August, 1929, is apparently, after a 
full year, close to or actually at the 
bottom of the depression. 


Labor Day, which quite definitely 
marks the end of the summer season 
in many sections and tends to concen- 
trate attention on Fall needs, falls on 
September Ist. Arriving at this pivotal 
point, it is hoped that business will 
gradually rise from its present prone 
position to a sitting posture, and rapid- 
ly regain its feet and stride as the fall 
season advances. 








THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 






























































































































































BUSINESS SALES RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
Small seasonal decline ‘ 7 
on passenger cars, with There will be no material Collections will be about New developments in 
sales about 25% lees change in retail stocks the same in August as medium-priced passen- 
AUTOMOTIVE than Aug. ’29. Trucks of either passenger cars a Paneanges, Sare Lvl + ir a to 
about 10% less in Aug- or trucks, which in both being somewhat slower stimulate sales. Low- 
ust than in July, and | cases will be much | Soitctions considerably | Ing far “ahead of any 
i ’ 
about ies aed Aug. lighter than Aug. '29. slower. ’ year previous to 1929. 
, There will be little 
Sales will be approxi- About th i ; : ; Adjustment of store ex- 
DEPARTMENT | e same in Au- change in collections in 
STORES Aupuct ae tn July, but | Cust a0 In July, but 8% | August, which will con- | [UESing wings entene: 
’ n Aug. % i - 
about 6% under Aug. ’29. 8 ake torily. 
f Retail stocks will be Will show little ohange Considerable optimism 
HARDWARE peg pooragipnebage ome: lighter in August than between July and Au- in the trade as to pros- 
4° coeur thee 109 in July, and noticeabl gust, but somewhat pects of better business 
o g- . lighter than in Aug. . lighter than Aug. '29. in the fall. 
: Present prominence 
: - No noticeable change in ; 
ity, occas, Seo, any'line. Accounts be- | given t2 unemployment 
INSURANCE as compared to July. " ing watched more close- mand for group ineur- 
rc pp tg nth acme sie ly this year and should po a ae iS oa sur- 
een Ann show improvement ove a 
n Aug. ’29. Aug. '29. talized by many com- 
: . : panies. 
Somewhat i ? East 
and Middle est, ‘with Silver trade nearer nor- 
A A Slightly slower, except 
anticipatedimprovement | The same or slightly | .on the Pacific Coast, | malin August than any 
JEWELRY ; lees than in July, and | where they are expected | Other line, watches 
Pacific Coast as com- next Di d stocks 
eaeae te Gs. ane On much less than Aug. '29. | to be better. Generally | frcasing. but ‘ma 
to 20% lower than Au “4 slower than in Aug. ’29. wr ees a = much 
fo 99 g. less than Aug. ’'29. 
No prospects of im- 
provement in August P 3 B 
August will continue to etter control of pro- 
LUMBER sales over July, and . : ; 
4 show low inventories. duction now character- 
ieee! << 3 er than izes the entire Industry. 
MACHINERY Steel production about July and August tradi- Machinery demand dull, 
METAL 5% greater in August tionally dull months in except in special fields. 
PRODUCTS than in July, but about machine tool trade. eeee Exports for first five 
E Ls 25% to 30% below Signs of betterment not months largest ever re- 
META Aug. ’29. expected before fall. corded in that period. 
Estimated daily con- Estimated Gasoline consumption at 
sumption 3 gasoline, 43,000,000 bbis., —_— annual peak in August, 
PETROLEUM Crease of 34% over Jury | of 89% from July, and which should help to 
peta oe er July increase of 27.2% from reduce excessive inven- 
fo ease over Aug. '29. tories overburdening the 
Aug. '29. market. 
Glearance sales summer | Reduction of deater | as Puesiers haven naa | UPward trend developed 
HOES g. stocks will continue, m in the Boston shoe mar- 
Ss clearance sales effort : ; good summer business. ket earl sal 
this year, more pairs bringing them pereepti- Public is slow pay, and vemte ee fae vente 
sold, fewer dollars. bly lower than Aug. '29. | on charge accounts | Promise ta & favorable 
much slower. ‘ 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE 


Names or CoMPANIES 














Old Line, Wisc......... 
Oregon Mutual Life. . .. 
Pacific Mutual 


Ohio State... .....<....0. 


Northwestern National. . 
Occidental Life......... 


Mutual of New York... 
North American, Il... .. 
Northern Life. ......... 
Northwestern Mutual. .. 


Mutual Trust..... 
National Life. .... 
National U.S. A... 
New England..... 
New York Life... . 


Mutual Benefit........ 
Mutual, Md........... 


Midland Mutual...... 
Minnesota Mutual.... 
Missouri State........ 
Montana.... 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan......... 


Life Ins. Co. of Va....... 
Lincoln National........ 
Manhattan........ 


Lamar Life. . . 


Kansas City. . 


Jefferson Standard Life. . 
John Hancock........... 


Indianapolis Life. ...... 
Intersouthern Life. ..... 


Hilingis Life............ 


Home Life, N. Y....... 
NR nscasacigiesire nine 


Sees 


Guaranty Life......... 
Guardian, N. Y........ 


Commonwealth, Ky..... 
Connecticut General... . 
Connecticut Mutual. ... 
Continental American. .. 
Continental Life, Mo.... 
Great Southern Life. . . 


Atlantic Life....... 
Baltimore Life... .. 
Bankers, Neb....... 
Bankers Reserve. ... 
Boston Mutual.. 
Capitol Life... . 
Central, Ia...... 
Central, Ill...... 
Colonial Life. ...... 
Columbian National. . 
Columbus Mutual. . 
Federal Life....... 
Fidelity Mutual... 
Franklin Life... .. 


American National, Texas 
| See 


American Central......... 
American, Mich......... 


etna Life... ... 
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COMPANIES FROM 1910 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE—Continued 
AVERAGES 

NaMEs OF CoMPANIES 1920 1926 
1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1910 
to to td to to 
1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1929 
Penn Mutual.............. 5.02} 5.05} 5.01) 5.00] 5.05) 4.97] 5.14) 5.05) 4.95) 5.11) 5.21] 5.38) 5.49] 5.61) 5.60] 5.62) 5.56) 5.38) 5.45) 5.42] 5.03) 5.04) 5.45] 5.47) 5.32 
POQDIBN, Biles cine 5 6c0.cs coors 2.81) 5.4%] 5.66) 5.86] 6.09] 6:02) 6.07) 6.12) 6.21) 6.02} 6.19) 6.39] 6.41] 6.25) 6.35] 6.12) 6.03) 6.07] 5.96] 5.82] 6.12] 6.27] 6.33] 5.98] 6.07 
oh Tey 4.66] 4.85) 5.12) 5.34] 5.24) 5.56] 5.94) 5.72) 5.00) 3.88] 6.99] 6.82] 6.90) 6.76) 6.59] 6.23) 6.21] 5.92] 5.90] 5.79] 5.14) 5.00) 6.77] 5.97] 6.10 
Philadelphia.............. 4.85] 4.87) 5.02) 4.97] 5.11] 5.20) 5.39) 5.48) 5.71) 5.47) 5.61) 5.54] 5.60) 5.62) 5.81) 5.95) 5.94] 5.99) 5.95] 5.81] 4.98) 5.47] 5.65) 5.92] 5.65 
Phoenix Mutual........... 5.18) 5.20] 5.25) 5.30) 5.28) 5.39] 5.42) 5.35) 5.42) 5.39] 5.27) 5.68] 5.43) 5.57) 5.78] 5.30) 5.25) 5.31) 5.38] 5.23) 5.21) 5.39) 5.56) 5.28) 5.15 
Pilot Lifet ‘ 5.35] 5.07] 6.19] 5.72] 5.52) 5.70] 5.82) 5.71] 4.05) 5.47] 5.77) 5.62] 5.92) 5.98) 6.00) 6.36] 6.05) 5.81) 5.78] 5.52) 5.25] 5.79) 5.98] 5.81 
Postal Life E 5.00] 4.85] 4.62] 4.66) 5.25) 5.47] 5.67) 5.86) 5.20) 5.27] 5.41] 5.48] 5.58) 6.14) 5.44] 5.47) 5.50) 6.69) 5.04] 3.96] 5.49] 5.60) 5.67] 5.17 
Presbyterian Ministe 4.34] 4.45) 4.39) 4.28] 4.31) 4.27) 4.33] 4.30) 4.24) 4.15) 3.93} 4.32] 4.20) 4.25) 4.38) 4.40) 4.78) 4.81) 4.83) 4.79] 4.37) 4.26] 4.30] 4.79] 4.45 
Protective Life...... ...| 6.84} 5.94] 6.25] 6.64] 7.18) 6.13] 7.25] 7.06) 6.72] 6.47] 6.62] 6.85) 7.04] 6.39] 6.82] 6.80) 6.59) 8.27) 6.36] 6.18] 6.58) 6.71) 6.74] 6.76] 6.75 
Provident Mutual......... 5.10} 5.02] 5.06] 5.07] 5.03) 4.99] 4.99) 5.02) 5.11) 5.05) 5.23) 5.53) 5.25) 5.45) 5.51] 5.49) 5.35) 5.19) 5.16] 5.19] 5.06] 5.04! 5.40) 5.27] 5.22 
PHI 6 aos cvanse <a> 4.64] 4.74] 4.76] 4.77] 4.71] 4.95) 4.71) 4.84) 4.69) 4.71] 4.90] 5.28) 5.15) 5.33) 5.30) 5.28) 5.28) 5.27) 5.30) 5.29] 4.73) 4.77] 5.21] 5.44) 5.16 
Reliance Life.............. 4.69] 4.63] 4.87] 4.83] 4.79] 4.70] 5.00) 5.11) 5.10) 5.20] 5.20) 5.33) 5.33) 5.18] 5.16) 5.03] 5.03) 4.98) 5.01] 4.99] 4.77) 5.05) 5.23] 5.00} 5.06 
Reserve Loan............. 4.97) 5.16] 5.30) 5.37) 5.51] 5.58) 5.42) 5.18) 5.56] 5.91) 6.23) 6.23) 6.25) 6.14) 5.98) 5.84) 5.86) 5.83) 5.58) 5.67] 5.29] 5.53) 5.95) 5.63] 5.21 
Royal Unioti *....:. 025.0556 6.03] 5.98] 6.23] 6.16] 6.18] 6.13] 6.04) 5.90) 5.84) 5.79) 6.11) 5.94] 6.12) 9.10) 5.84) 5.38) 4.52) 4.72) 4.88) 5.21] 6.13) 5.92) 5.97] 4.98) 5.50 
Security of America........ 4.10] 4.40) 4.79] 3.51] 4.69) 4.89) 5.04) 5.06) 5.08) 4.94) 4.90) 5.42) 5.44) 5.57) 5.49) 5.54) 5.40) 5.67) 5.65) 5.93] 4.26) 5.01] 5.39] 5.66] 5.30 
Security Mutual, N. Y......] 4.63] 4.71] 4.73] 4.87] 4.97) 4.98] 5.17] 5.19] 5.20) 5.13) 5.43) 5.61] 5.68) 5.64] 5.75] 5.71) 5.60] 5.59) 5.48] 5.58] 4.79) 5.14] 5.63] 5.58] 5.39 
Southeastern Life.......... 7.11} 6.49] 6.50) 7.53] 6.27] 6.45) 6.23] 6.23) 6.23) 5.22) 6.37) 6.40] 6.26) 6.24] 6.28) 6.21] 6.49) 6.35) 6.38] 6.20} 6.75) 5.99] 6.30] 6.32] 6.29 
Southern States........... 4.47) 4.79] 5.19] 5.25) 4.73) 4.83) 5.03] 5.01] 5.33) 5.10) 5.32] 5.25] 5.81] 6.19] 6.26) 6.32) 6.19] 6.02) 5.75) 4.99] 4.92] 5.08] 5.83] 5.81) 5.65 
Southland Life............ 5.52] 5.60) 5.09] 5.90} 6.68] 7.92] 5.55) 5.37) 6.75) 5.93] 5.97] 7.16] 6.70] 6.67] 6.62) 6.55] 6.74) 6.33) 6.13] 6.37] 5.83] 6.28) 6.62] 6.40] 6.67 
Southwestern............. 6.64] 4.72] 5.78) 9.60} 9.CO} 8.04) 7.92) 7.91] 7.80) 7.59] 7.98) 8.26} 7.87) 7.71] 7.58) 7.35] 7.16] 6.89) 6.44] 6.73] 7.53] 7.82] 7.83] 6.87] 7.26 
State Life, Ind.............] 5.93] 5.94] 6.00) 5.98] 6.03] 6.03] 5.99) 5.84) 5.78) 5.69) 5.78) 5.94) 5.91] 5.62) 5.61) 5.55) 5.51) 5.49) 5.44) 5.42] 5.98) 5.85) 5.76] 5.47] 5.69 
State Mutual, Mass........ 4.52) 4.66] 4.68) 4.77) 4.92] 4.85) 4.83) 4.90) 4.93) 5.03] 5.17) 5.36) 5.43] 5.42) 5.41] 5.47) 5.51] 5.45) 5.59) 5.37) 4.72] 4.91) 5.37] 5.44] 5.22 
Sun of America............ 5.94] 4.87] 4.83] 4.86] 4.86) 4.72] 4.19) 5.94) 6.05) 5.88) 6.10] 6.41) 6.10) 5.79) 5.76) 5.63) 5.60) 5.67] 5.57] 5.54] 4.99) 5.54] 6.46] 5.78] 5.78 
Fy Ren tenon Fe 4.96] 5.07] 4.98) 5.10) 5.12] 5.16] 5.05) 5.06) 5.01) 5.12) 5.10) 5.32) 5.34) 5.45) 5.34] 5.33] 5.22) 5.24) 5.21] 5.15] 5.05) 5.08] 5.39] 5.22) 5.23 
Union Central............. 6.47] 6.35] 6.28] 6.26] 6.49) 6.44] 6.51) 6.51] 6.48) 6.35] 6.38] 6.43) 6.49] 6.56) 6.11) 5.93) 5.76] 5.94] 6.05] 5.94] 6.35) 6.46] 6.40] 6.03] 6.25 
Union Mutual............. 4.62] 4.59] 4.61] 4.57] 4.50] 4.39] 4.49) 4.54) 4.30) 4.84] 4.65] 4.61] 4.48) 4.58] 4.58] 4.57] 4.74] 4.63] 4.75] 4.90] 4.59] 4.51] 4.70] 4.85) 4.64 
Volunteer State........... 5.95} 5.83] 6.12] 6.44] 6.79] 6.82) 6.41] 5.77) 7.71) 7.22) 8.00) 8.18] 7.99) 7.55) 7.42) 7.18) 7.05] 6.94] 6.76] 6.77] 6.31] 6.86] 7.77] 6.92] 7.13 
West Coast Life........... 4.84] 5.11] 4.72} 5.11] 4.91] 5.95] 5.59] 5.38) 5.90) 5.40) 6.08] 6.62] 6.87] 6.89] 6.72) 6.81] 6.35] 6.25) 6.19] 6.13] 4.89] 5.62] 6.68] 6.31] 6.27 
Western & Southern....... 4.89] 5.04) 5.26] 5.13] 5.22) 5.15} 4.96] 4.95) 5.04) 5.01) 5.47] 5.76) 6.02) 6.14) 6.15) 6.06) 5.88) 5.83) 5.71] 5.66] 5.12) 5.02) 5.95) 5.79] 5.72 
Western States............ 0.72] 4.22] 5.34) 5.36) 5.57] 5.72) 5.40) 5.51] 6.02] 6.13) 6.96} 7.15} 6.93] 6.30) 6.50) 6.23) 6.47) 6.32] 6.23) 6.06] 4.43) 5.81] 6.70] 6.25] 6.22 
Averages (100 Co’s.)...| 4.78] 4.79] 4.79] 4.84] 4.83) 4.88] 4.91] 4.94) 4.89) 4.85) 5.02) 5.29) 5.23) 5.38) 5.38) 5.34) 5.29) 5.32] 5.30] 5.33] 4.80} 4.87) 5.27) 5.33] 5.17 






































*Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. 


Formerly Southern L. & T. © 1930. by The Spectator Company, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

a complete history of every company 
including its date of incorporation, 
when it commenced business; a history 
of its capital changes; data as to rein- 
surances effected. In it may be found 
the organizations of which a company 
is a member; the date in which the divi- 
dend year commences; method used in 
calculating dividends; interest rate 
used in determining dividends and al- 
lowed on funds left to accumulate and 
on trust funds; the date of annual 
meetings; the date of dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders; stock registrar 
and stock transfer agents and the num- 
ber of employees, as well as the number 
of agents of the companies. The re- 
port contains as well an expert opin- 
ion as to the financial stability of the 
company, and the capability of its ex- 
ecutive staff. This review shows the 
plan on which the company operates 
its agency organization; denotes the 
types of life insurance written; how 
women are written; the reserve bases; 
the amounts of insurance outstanding 
on varying plans, as well as a com- 
plete roster of the officers and direc- 
tors and the States in which the com- 
pany operates. 

BOOK II * * Compendium of Official 
Life Insurance Reports—This is an 
analysis of the financial statements for 
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the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, of all 
the life insurance companies of the ments; new business written, both num- 


United States. Each statement shows 


in complete detail the business and ance; 


financial standing including the vari- 
ous items of income, disbursements, as- 
sets and liabilities of each company, 


dends to policyholders; total disburse- 


ber and amount; outstanding insur- 
assets; liabilities; capital and 
surplus. 

BOOK IV * * Life Insurance Under- 
writing by States—This publication is 


together with the increases or decreases the only complete record containing the 


as compared from the previous year. 
It also presents from the insurance ex- 
hibit separately for ordinary, indus- 


experience of the life insurance com- 
panies in the respective States. The 
results of the companies are given in 


trial and group insurance the items of each of the three great branches of the 


new business, terminations and insur- 
ance in force in detail, with the in- 


life insurance business—ordinary, in- 
dustrial and group. The items include 


creases or decreases as compared with the insurance in force at the beginning 


the previous year. From these state- 
ments compiled from official reports a 
thorough understanding of the com- 
pany’s financial progress may be made. 
This section also includes the table of 


of the year; the insurance written dur- 
ing the year; premiums received and 
the losses incurred and the insurance 
in force at the end of the year. This 
section is particularly valuable to the 


aggregates for life insurance in 1929 executive and agency departments of 
as compared with the ten previous the life insurance companies, as well as 


years. A separate table gives the life- 
time transactions and results of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 

BOOK III * * Life Insurance His- 
tory—Gives a statistical record for 17 
years—1913 to 1929—of all of the legal 
reserve American life insurance com- 
panies. 


to every general agency, in order for 
him to estimate his progress as com- 
pared to others in a similar field. 
BOOK V * * The Miscellaneous In- 
surance Section—Includes a fifty-year 
record of the statistics of the life in- 
surance companies; dividend payments 


This section shows for each to stockholders for 25 years from 1905 


of the companies, for each of the 17 to 1929, inclusive; a complete direc- 
years, such essential items from the tory of assessment life associations and 


annual statements as premium income; 
total income; death claims paid; endow- 
ments; surrender values paid; divi- 


fraternal orders, together with finan- 
cial statements for the past two years 
{Concluded on page 41) 
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As of July|High and As of July|High and 
A of December 31, 1929 28, 1930} Low for As of December 21, 1929 28, 1930] Low for 
1930 1930 
8 as ae 2 
x] COMPANY Fe 
COMPANY of 32 
2 5.5 Stock House cA 58 
Stock House 3 te Pan fe & ee 3 Specializing Me m i s Bn 3 
salizi I s aS =] 3 = s a 
Specialising as |3|3/e |52|/ad 4\¢4 aqis|3is |selae Els 
gs |2|/ > 18, )28) ee <|a 34 |2|/> |8./38/ 32 =\a 
es [5] 4 | 22186 | gelaldlaie 23 (>| #4 138/32] 23 |Blal> 
a one S [= of 
S66 |&]/ a |Se lea ]/<d/a}/<2]/] 8 66 [fh] a (Se len | 4d/al2i/e] 8 
$ $ sisis $ $ $ $ $ $ $i $ $| $ 
Aetna C.&8., Hartford..| 3,000,000) 10 .. 1/180 1116 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000) 10 | 49.99) 61.80] 6.31] 2.50] ...]....] 854] 62} 
Conning & Co., Hart..}...........]. iF Soh et Bee Kan. City. Life, Kan.C.] 1,000,000}100 |556.09/1589.96] 68 .38/16.00 . |1200/950 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... a Ot ee eat Knickerbocker Ins..N.Y| 1,000,000} b5 | 15.54] 22.32|/—4.69|c2.00 .| 36 | 28 
Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart..| 7,500,000} 10 re ie W. Wall. Lyon &Co..|........... Bie Ay eA (Gis Site Pee iets bee 
Conning & Co.,Hart..|......0cese)s0.. 66 ko eae Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... <a | iereeth Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00) 73.24) 4.39) 2.50) ...] ...]....]. 
Aetna Life, Hartford...| 15,000,000) 10 .. 1105 | 75 Conning & Co., Hart..|........... Be ARS, hie! PO nee aS | aed 
Conning & Co., Hart..|...........|. ve 89 -leaee Hoblapa@aa: NEY ......0< 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58} 21.02}—4.06] .60] ...j....] 28] 8 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Sa 89 eS Meryland Cas., Balt. . 5,000,000} 25 | 59.38] 92.47] 1.89] 5.00 . {119 | 70 
Amer. Equit., N ..| 2,000,000) 5 35 | 20 Mass. Ins., Bos'n.| 4,000,000] 25 | 63.90] 75.15] 1.99] 4.00 -|165 | 100 
C..A. Day & Co., Inc, 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co..|........... Sue ; = RMON Soc as aie Pow s ce hace SOPH Rein cheat teas Misa es ob ofa SOOPER dare Placa -c 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570) 5 223) 18 EO ONE d5.< eco cgha ve cleeaieacheacasm boone: Peire| Arey wee an.) Ae 
DM sesuiweasles <aweb ss ion Oe ies SRE Ser Ae 193 oy CE FES Mer. & Man. Fire, N'r’k | 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94) 21.14/—4.20} 1.20 37 | 19 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
<4 By Scof » 


EATURES of the investment pol- 


icies and performances of insur- 


ance companies of all classes during 
1929, according to the new edition of 
J. G. White & Company’s asnnual sur- 
vey of insurance company investments, 
were the continuing decline in the per- 
centage of bond holdings among all 
groups of companies, the further gain 
in stock holdings and the fact that 
companies investing primarily in bonds 
showed a better investment perform- 
ance than those with larger stock 
analyzes the combined investment ac- 
counts of 146 leading insurance com- 
panies with invested assets in excess 
of 17 billion dollars for 1929 as com- 
pared with each of the five preceding 
years. 

The study shows that no groups of 
companies, no matter what their in- 
vestment policy, was able to avoid 
depreciation in market value of secur- 
ities during 1929 because of the coin- 
cidental decline in both stock and bond 
markets last year. The rate of invest- 
ment performance for groups of com- 
parable companies, as measured by 
income and changes in market value 
of securities, varied in a general way 
in inverse ratio to the percentage of 
stocks held. In commenting on the 
figures, however, J. G. White & Com- 
pany calls attention to the fact that 
companies investing primarily in stocks, 
despite their relatively poorer showing, 
reported what must be regarded as a 
remarkably small percentage of depre- 
ciation. The group of twenty fire in- 


surance companies whose investments 


comprised 73 per cent in stocks showed 
depreciation of only 2.64 per cent dur- 
ing 1929, while another group of 43 
fire insurance companies, whose invest- 
ments included 41 per cent in stocks, 
showed depreciation of only 1.10 per 
cent for the year. 

The diversification of the investment 
accounts of the 146 companies included 
in the study indicates a continuation 
during 1929 of the trend toward rela- 
tively smaller bond holdings and larger 
stock holdings among all groups of 
companies, a tendency that has been 
almost uninterrupted since 1824. In 
the opinion of J. G. White & Company, 
however, the increase in stock holdings 
was not as large as might have been 
expected in view of the low prices at 
which stocks were obtainable last year. 

In the case of the 33 life insurance 
companies studied, the ratio of bonds 
to total investments stood at 45.6 per 
cent at the close of 1929, as compared 
with 46.9 per cent in 1928. 
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Life Insurance Year Book 


(Concluded from page 39) 

of these associations; a complete sum- 
mary of the gain and loss exhibit of 
some 200 legal reserve companies; a 
20-year exhibit of the record of lead- 
ing companies as terminations by sur- 
render and lapse; the rate of inter- 
est earned; death rate; a résumé of 
insurance in Canada, including a direc- 
tory of companies operating therein 
and financial statements of Canadian, 
British and American companies oper- 
ating therein; a directory of life and 
miscellaneous companies operating in 
Great Britain; a compilation of insur- 
ance in foreign countries, especially 
compiled from data furnished The 
Spectator Company by the various 
United States Consuls. In addition, 
this section shows details as to life 
underwriters’ associations; lists of ac- 
tuaries; retired American companies; 
insurance classes, etc. 

BOOK VI * * Digest of Laws—Con- 
tains in concise form statutory require- 
ments for the admission of life insur- 
ance companies to do business in the 


4l 


respective States. These summaries 
contain in. addition legal information 
regarding investments; taxes; fees and 
other valuable information constantly 
required for reference in a busy life 
insurance office. 

BOOK VII * * A Directory of In- 
surance Agents—Contains a list of over 
50,000 agents doing business in the 
various cities and towns of the United 
States and Canada, with notations in- 
dicating the class of insurance in which 
the agency specializes. This is with- 
out a doubt the most comprehensive 
list of insurance agents published in 
the United States. 

BOOK VIII * * Gives a list of 
some 3500 attorneys and counsellors 
especially qualified to handle insurance 
cases and some thousand names of 
medical examiners so equipped from 
an insurance standpoint. These two 
lists have been compiled from informa- 
tion supplied by underwriters who have 
had satisfactory dealings with them, 
and who are felt to be confident to act 
in their respective capacities for insur- 
ance companies; insurance agents, or 
policyholders. 

The price of The Insurance Year 
Book, which is issued in three volumes, 
is $50 for the set of three volumes. 
Each volume separately sells for $20, 
while any two volumes can be pro- 
cured for $35. 


























Surplus Growth of 
Insurance Companies 


and Banks 


yew and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 


of New York 
Untletwriters and Distributors 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 49 Wall Street 
1902 1929 Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 

Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 

tad of New ae of New Hartford 

Automobile of National Liberty “°™. ee 
of New York » 

Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 

Y Stuyvesant of pany of Amer- 








National Union New York ica 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
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Canadian Life Business 
(Concluded from page 7) 

Bonds and debentures of British life 
companies decreased during 1929 by 
$548,809 and amounted to $32,047,958, 
or 61.8 per cent of total Canadian as- 
sets, which amounted to $51,852,942 at 
Dec. 31, 1929. 

At the end of 1921, the mortgage in- 
vestments of Canadian life companies 
amounted to $118,805;623, or 25.35 per 
cent of total assets; at the end of 1924 
the total was $175,911,266, or 23.49 per 
cent; while at the end of 1929 the total 
was $327,211,037, or 23.1 per cent of 
total assets. The mortgage investments 
of United States life companies in Can- 
ada at the end of 1929 amounted to 
$23,416,508, or 6.7 per cent of total 
Canadian assets, while the mortgage 
investments of British life companies 
at the end of 1929 amounted to $12,- 
986,877, or 25.0 per cent. 


Home Owner and House 
(Concluded from page 20) 
he puts in if he lives. As Mr. Bowman 
says, “The very savings he has made 
to bless his wife and children have now 
come back to him at a tine when he 
will possibly need it most.” 

If his contracts are all Whole Life, 
he would automatically build up a cash 
reserve of at least $7,500 at age 65 and 
Mr. Yort will tell you that this is worth 
about $53.00 per month for the rest of 
his life as an annuity. Suppose he lives 
as long as your grandparents, how 
much will he get back? 

Many of us heard a stirring address 
entitled, “Where Do We Go From 
Here” at the Home Office in February. 
Well, where do we as Acacia Service 
Men go from here with Mr. Jones; we 
go on and on and on—all through Mr. 
Jones’ progress in life. We add a life 
income for Mrs. Jones when Mr. Jones 
gets his next raise; we add a guaran- 
teed college education for Jim and 
Mary; we increase the life income for 
Mrs. Jones and we increase the pension 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Jones when his 
active working days are over. 


Average Size Business 
(Concluded from page 21) 
fact we may have laid the ground work 
for some first-class business which we 
will close later! 

So to the average agent, the honest 
and sincere salesman who works five or 
six days a week with a definite plan and 
intelligently plans his work, I bring a 
message of optimism, a message that 
abounds with happiness and prosperity. 
His success will be limited only by him- 
self. He is the master of his fate and 
the captain of his soul, and the average 
agent will forge ahead and will accom- 
plish what he sets out to accomplish. 
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